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The  objective  of  Numismatists  of  Wisconsin  is  to  encourage  and  promote  interest  in  numismatics,  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  between  Wisconsin  coin  collectors  and  Wisconsin  coin  clubs,  and  to  encour- 
age and  assist  new  numismatic  hobbyists.  All  resources  of  the  organization  shall  be  used  to  further  these 
objectives.  Dues  are  $10  per  year  and  entitles  participants  to  NOW  News,  this  quarterly  publication. 
Among  the  services  offered  are  coin  authentication,  a Speaker’s  Bureau,  show  calendar  coordination  and 
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President’s 
— i Message 

by  Thad  Streeter 

Hello  Numismatists  of  Wisconsin!  Boy,  am 
I pumped!  I just  got  back  from  a meet- 
ing with  your  Board  of  Governors  and  Club 
Officers  and  am  excited  about  what  your 
organization  has  to  offer  and  what  is  com- 
ing up  in  Madison  on  March  4th. 

First  of  all,  we  are  making  progress  on  a 
NOW  website.  There  will  be  three  different 
options  available  for  the  board  to  choose 
from  at  our  meeting  on  March  4th.  At  that 
time  the  board  will  decide  on  what  they 
would  like  to  do  and  a NOW  website  may 
very  well  be  a reality  in  the  near  future. 

Secondly,  NOW  has  made  an  investment 
in  education.  We  have  allotted  $1 ,500  to 
the  Numismatic  Exhibit  at  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum.  This  exhibit  will  run  during 
the  ANA  World’s  Fair  of  Money  in  2007  and 
(this  is  the  exciting  part)  after  the  ANA 
leaves!  The  Milwaukee  Public  Museum  has 
a collection  of  numismatic  materials  that 
they  haven’t  shown  for  years  and  with  the 
help  of  your  club,  this  collection  may  be  on 
display  for  months,  if  not  years.  What  bet- 
ter way  to  showcase  our  hobby? 

Third,  the  Mint  has  issued  a new  coin.  The 
first  in  the  Presidential  Dollar  series  is  being 
produced  and  distributed  as  I am  writing.  If 
you  haven’t  seen  these  coins  yet,  you  will 
be  impressed  when  you  do.  I am  so  glad 
that  our  history  is  so  proudly  being  publi- 
cized. My  hopes  are  that  these  dollars  will 
be  as  popular  as  the  State  Quarter  series. 

I know  that  the  dollars  don’t  circulate,  but 
they  are  VERY  collectible. 

Fourth,  is  the  ANA  1 1 6th  Annual  World’s 
Fair  of  Money.  This  will  be  held  this  sum- 
mer in  Milwaukee,  August  8th  through  the 
1 2th.  This  is  a once  in  a generation  event. 


Make  plans  to  be  there.  You  won’t  want  to 
miss  it. 

Fifth,  but  certainly  not  least,  is  the  NOW 
Show  that  is  being  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Madison  Coin  Club  Show  on  March  4th 
Madison  is  celebrating  their  75th  year  as  a 
club.  What  a milestone!  Congratulations  to 
the  Madison  Coin  Club  and  all  who  are  affili- 
ated with  it! 

There  will  be  a General  Membership  Meeting 
at  the  Madison  Show  at  1 :00  p.m.  Stop  at 
the  NOW  table  for  details  and  meeting  loca- 
tion. 

Until  the  next  time,  I shall  remain  yours  in 
numismatics. 


Thad/ 


Numismatists  of 
Wisconsin 

March  4,  2007 

Sheraton  Hotel 
706  Nolan  Drive 
Madison,  Wl 


NOW  Mystery  Dinner 
Saturday,  March  3rd 

NOW  members,  coin  club  members  and 
anyone  interested  - you  are  invited  to 
attend  a “Mystery  Dinner”  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  3rd. 

If  you’d  like  to  join  us,  meet  at  5:30 
p.m.  in  the  lobby  of  the  Sheraton  Hotel. 
We’ll  leave  at  6:00  as  a group  for  an 
enjoyable  evening  of  good  food  and 
numismatic  fellowship. 
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ANA 

Convention 

Highlights 


ANA  Convention  Seeks 
Speakers 

Thomas  Casper  & David  Hunsicker 
Numismatic  Theatre  Co-Chairs 

As  you  have  probably  heard  by  now,  the 
American  Numismatic  Association’s  1 1 6th 
anniversary  convention  is  coming  to  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin  on  August  8-1  2 (its  first  ap- 
pearance here  since  1 986).  It’s  a privilege 
to  have  the  ANA  return  to  Wisconsin. 

The  ANA  and  its  many  volunteers  are  work- 
ing hard  to  make  this  a memorable  event 
for  everyone,  and  the  convention  presents  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  share 
our  hobby.  With  an  anticipated  attendance 
of  1 0,000,  the  show  will  offer  something  for 
everyone,  from  the  beginning  numismatist 
seeking  general  knowledge  to  the  experi- 
enced collector  hoping  to  learn  more  about 
specific  fields. 

Dave  Hunsicker  and  I are  co-chairmen  of 
Numismatic  Theater  (NT),  one  of  the  many 
educational  programs  offered  in  conjunction 
with  the  show.  We  would  like  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  you  to  share  your  numismatic 
knowledge  with  others  during  the  conven- 
tion through  a NT  presentation.  Speakers 
will  be  scheduled  hourly  between  1 0 a.m. 
and  4 p.m.  in  two  rooms,  from  Wednesday, 
August  8th  through  Saturday,  August  1 1th. 

It’s  very  easy  to  become  a speaker  - just 
complete  the  proposal  form  on  page  5 and 
mail  it  back  to  the  ANA  Education  Depart- 


ment. If  submitted  by  July  1 , your  presenta- 
tion, along  with  the  date  and  time  offered, 
will  be  listed  in  the  main  convention  program. 
The  talks  should  last  approximately  30-45 
minutes  in  order  to  allow  for  audio-visual  set- 
up and  a question/answer  session  within  the 
hour.  We  ask  that  you  bring  your  own  laptop 
for  PowerPoint  presentations,  but  LCD  and 
slide  projectors,  screens  and  display  cases  will 
be  provided  for  your  use.  Feel  free  to  speak 
once,  or  if  your  schedule  allows,  once  each 
day. 

Contingent  on  the  speaker’s  permission, 
the  ANA  will  videotape  some  of  the  Numis- 
matic Theatre  presentations.  If  your  talk  is 
selected,  the  Association  will  provide  you 
with  a complimentary  copy  of  the  tape  and 
another  copy  will  become  part  of  the  circulat- 
ing collection  of  the  ANA’s  Dwight  N.  Manley 
Numismatic  Library. 

We  know  you  won’t  want  to  miss  this  con- 
vention or  the  opportunity  to  donate  60 
minutes  of  your  time  to  share  your  wealth 
of  numismatic  knowledge  with  your  fellow 
collectors.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  helping 
to  make  this  the  best  convention  ever.  We 
hope  to  see  you  at  the  show  in  August. 

* 

ANA  Convention 
Will  Be  Bigger  and  Better 

by  Cliff  Mishler,  General  Chairman 

Many  of  the  features  of  annual  ANA  World’s 
Fair  of  Money  conventions  are  rolled  over 
from  year  to  year,  with  efforts  extended  to 
make  them  bigger  and  better.  Just  to  whet 
your  appetite,  here  are  several  special  things 
that  are  being  planned  for  the  1 1 6th  anniver- 
sary renewal  in  Milwaukee: 

1 ) Paper  Money  of  Wisconsin,  a special  invita- 
tional display  of  170+  cases; 

2)  ANA  classes,  seminars  and  workshops; 
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3)  U.S.  Mint  & Bureau  of  Engraving  & Printing 
participation; 

4)  U.S.  Post  Office  - a special  postmark  and 
full  local  office  participation; 

5)  Numismatic  Theatre  (approximately  50 
presentations  to  choose  from; 

6)  Collector  Educational  Exhibits  (a  vast  and 
varied  array  of  450+  cases; 

7)  World  Mint  Promenade  (some  20  mints  will 
display  their  latest  products); 

\ 

8)  Heritage  Auctions  (4  or  5 sessions  featur- 
ing diverse  and  rare  materials) 

9)  Club  Midway  & Meetings  (more  participat- 
ing organizations  than  ever...  and  there  will 
be  more. 

Planning  is  still  evolving  both  locally  and  on  a 

national  basis,  as  the  local  committees  work 

with  ANA  staff  and  officers  to  present  the 

best  ANA  ever. 


Members,  collectors  and  dealers  planning  to 
attend  the  ANA  convention  in  Milwaukee  can 
now  access  detailed  information  on  the  many 
visitor  opportunities  its  convention  city  has  to 
offer  by  calling  up  the  organization’s  website. 
This  information  is  being  made  available  by 
linkup  to  an  Everything  Milwaukee!  “Microsite” 
connection  maintained  and  provided  by  Visit 
Milwaukee,  the  city’s  Convention  and  Visitor’s 
Bureau. 


Sign  on  to: 
click  on: 
click  on: 
click  on: 
click  on: 


http://www.money.org 
Numismatic  Events 
ANA  Conventions 
ANA  World’s  Fair  of  Money 
Everything  Milwaukee 


Convention  headquarters  is  the  Hilton  City 
Center,  a historic  ANA  convention  venue. 

Built  in  art  deco  style  in  the  late  1 920s, 
opening  at  the  head  end  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, the  structure  was  known  as  the  Hotel 
Schroeder  when  the  ANA  convened  in  Mil- 
waukee the  first  time  in  1 950.  Expanded  and 
totally  renovated,  the  Hilton  City  Center  is  a 
top  flight  facility  that  includes  Paradise  Land- 
ing, at  20,000  square  feet  America’s  first 
urban  water  park.  Connected  to  the  conven- 
tion center  by  a skywalk,  it  is  also  within  con- 
venient walking  distance  of  the  city’s  Grand 
Avenue  shopping  area,  the  museum  center 
and  a premier  sporting  venue. 

Several  members  of  the  local  host  commit- 
tee are  working  with  staff  from  the  Milwau- 
kee Public  Museum  to  prepare  an  impressive 
numismatic  exhibit.  If  details  and  financial 
sponsorship  support  can  be  worked  out, 
attendees  will  be  able  to  view  a limited 
representation  of  the  Museum’s  numismatic 
holdings  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  and 
visit  the  Museum  for  a more  comprehensive 
exposure.  The  Milwaukee  Museum  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  historical  museums  in  the 
country,  featuring  a historic  “The  Streets  of 
Old  Milwaukee”  presentation. 

Midwest  Airlines  has  been  designated  as  the 
official  airline  for  the  convention.  Midwest 
Airlines  offers  on-line  reservation  service,  and 
a special  ANA  Milwaukee  Convention  discount 
can  be  accessed  as  follows: 

Sign  on:  www.money.org 

click  on:  Numismatic  Events 

click  on:  ANA  World’s  Fair  of  Money 

click  on:  Hotel  & Travel  Info. 

click  on:  Midwest  Airlines  Special  Discounts 

Promo  Code:  CMZ1  539 


The  site  includes  listings  of  parking,  accom- 
modations, dining  and  other  options  in  the 
Milwaukee  area.  It  also  includes  trip  plan- 
ning maps,  along  with  the  latest  updates  on 
the  Marquette  Interchange  Project,  a major 
interstate  rebuilding  project  in  downtown 
Milwaukee  not  scheduled  for  completion  until 
late  2008. 


Plan  to  attend  the 
biggest  and  best 
Coin  Show  in  Wisconsin 
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NUMISMATIC  THEATRE  PRESENTATION  PROPOSAL  FORM 


CHARLOTTE,  NC— March  16-18,  2007 
MILWAUKEE,  Wl— August  8-12,  2007 
PHOENIX,  AZ— March  7 - 9,  2008 
BALTIMORE,  MD— July  30  - August  3,  2008 

Day  phone 

E-mail  _ 

City,  State,  Zip 

Title  of  your  presentation: 


Name 

Street 


Your  presentation  is  accompanied  by: 

Conventional  3.5  mm  slides  Computer  images  Exhibit  material 

Other 

Your  audio  visual  equipment  needs  are: 

Digital  projector  & screen 

PC  Computer  please  list  any  system  and  software  requirements 

Slide  projector  & screen 

Slide  carousel;  number  needed.. 

Exhibit  cases;  number  needed 

Overhead  projector 

Other  (Please  note:  depending  upon  the  cost  of  the  equipment,  ANA  may  not  be  able  to 

provide  this  for  you) 


Preferred  day  and  time: 


Please  attach  a brief  description  of  your  talk  that  we  may  use  for  convention  brochures  and  any 
pertinent  press  releases.  (Please  limit  to  50  words.) 

Please  attach  a brief  biography  to  be  used  for  your  Numismatic  Theatre  introduction. 

Mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your  completed  application  to: 

American  Numismatic  Association 
Numismatic  Outreach  Department 
818  North  Cascade  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903 
Tel:  719-482-9869  • Fax:  719-634-4085 
education@money.ora 
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Donations  Sought  for  Numismatic 
Display  at  Milwaukee  Museum 

Tom  Casper  made  a presentation  to  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Shore  Coin  Club  and  the 
Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society  regarding  a 
numismatic  exhibit  at  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Museum. 

The  museum  will  need  approximately  $5,000 
to  set  up  this  display,  which  will  be  in  con- 
junction with  the  upcoming  ANA  convention. 
Donations  and  support  are  being  sought 
from  local  and  area  coin  clubs. 

The  South  Shore  Coin  Club  approved  a 
$2,000  contribution  and  members  from  the 
Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society  approved 
$3,000,  and  NOW  made  a generous  donation 
to  help  to  make  this  display  a reality.  The 
Ozaukee  Coin  Club  and  the  Racine  Coin  Club 
are  considering  a donation. 

Additional  support  from  coin  clubs  and 
individuals,  is  welcome.  The  museum’s  coin 
collection  hasn’t  been  on  display  in  50  years 
and  probably  won’t  be  in  the  future  except 
for  this  exhibit.  About  300,000  people  tour 
the  museum  each  year. 

Clubs  or  individuals  wishing  to  make  a dona- 
tion can  contact  the  Milwaukee  Numismatic 
Society,  5527  W.  Hayes  Ave.,  West  Allis,  Wl 
53219  or  call  Tom  Casper  41 4-321-5292  or 
e-mail  him  at  tcasper57@hotmail.com 


Lake  County  Coin  Club 

On  October  1 3th,  the  Lake  County  Coin  Club 
lost  one  of  their  long-time  members.  Les 
Hannula  had  served  as  the  club’s  secretary/ 
treasurer  for  35  years  and  will  be  greatly 
missed.  George  Efsen  is  serving  as  interim 
secretary/treasurer. 

Racine  Numismatic  Society 

Secretary,  Dick  Roskres,  reported  a great 
dinner  was  served  in  December  at  the 
Castlewood  Restaurant.  No  official  business 
meeting  was  held,  and  gifts  were  exchanged 
among  those  attending.  Bill  & Sherry  Spencer 
of  American  Coin  again  provided  “Red  Books” 
to  members  with  special  holiday  greetings 
printed  on  them.  The  January  meeting  busi- 
ness included  updating  plans  for  their  Febru- 
ary 25th  coin  show. 

Madison  Coin  Club 

Madison  Coin  Club  is  Wisconsin’s  oldest 
numismatic  organization  and  will  observe  the 
75th  anniversary  of  its  founding  in  the  Badger 
State. 

To  mark  this  milestone,  the  club  is  hosting 
the  Numismatists  of  Wisconsin’s  annual  show 
on  March  4th  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Collectors  attending  the  show  will  receive  this 
special  wooden  nickel  to  commemorate  the 
special  event. 


NATIONAL  COIN  WEEK 

April  15-21 


* * * 
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Fox  Valley  Coin  Club’s 
52nd  Annual  Coin  Show 


Free  Admission 


U.S.  $10  gold  piece  (1st  Prize) 
Silver  Dollars,  Proof  Sets 
Plus  other  prizes 

Drawings  3:00  p.m. 


j 


Wave  Bar  i 

2350  N.  Casaloma  Drive,  Appleton,  Wl 
(next  to  the  Timber  Rattlers  Stadium) 


Sunday 
April  1, 2007 

9:00  - 4:00 


Contact 

James  Bayer  920-739-1089 
John  Boyce  920-739-8027 
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Remembering 

Mo  llif  by  Gene  Johnson 

LM  #105 

Back  in  1955,  when  numismatists  up  and 
down  the  Wisconsin  River  melded  into  the 
formal  coin  club,  they  named  it  the  “Wis- 
consin Valley  Coin  Club”  (WVCC)  since  the 
organization  had  a strong  membership  base 
at  Merrill,  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  its  founding 
site  in  Wausau. 

The  Charter  membership  of  25  men  and 
women  also  included  several  members  from 
south  of  Wausau,  myself  included.  The 
Charter  Members  included  a most  memorable 
and  beloved  collector  and  friend,  Dorothea 
“Molly”  Case,  who  would  leave  an  indelible 
mark  on  central  Wisconsin  numismatics  with 
her  energy  and  dedication  to  the  WVCC  and 
hobby  fraternity.  She  became  a member  of 
NOW  in  1962. 

When  Molly’s  obituary  arrived  here  in  Califor- 
nia, it  was  a shock  to  find  her  real  name  was 
“Emma”  rather  than  “Molly”. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  coin  club, 
Molly  was  an  energetic  force,  regular  in 
attendance,  active  in  club  auctions,  food/ 
snack  organizing,  programs  and  show-and- 
tell.  An  exhibit  displayer  when  WVCC  put 
on  coin  shows,  her  eclectic  exhibit  displays 
never  failed  to  evince  interest  among  the 
collectors  and  public. 

All  this,  although  Molly  was  profoundly  deaf 
from  her  32  year  career  in  the  noise  inten- 
sive Brokaw  Paper  Mill.  I soon  learned  to 
face  her  when  we  chatted,  so  she  could  read 
my  lips. 

Like  most  members  of  the  fledgling  Wis- 
consin Valley  Coin  Club,  Molly  filled  her  blue 


Whitman  folders  with  circulation  finds,  and 
as  a fellow  searcher  of  rolls  and  bags  of  bank 
coins,  we  swapped  and  helped  each  other  fill 
spaces  during  the  mid-to-late  1950s. 

When  I began  collecting  tokens  in  1 958,  Molly 
was  already  into  exonumia,  pinback  buttons 
as  well  as  tokens,  and  was  hitting  the  flea 
markets  up  and  down  the  valley,  where  we 
often  met. 

The  Johnson  kids  grew  up  loving  the  WVCC 
picnic  with  “penny  hunts”  in  the  park,  kicking 
shoes  for  prizes  and  chasing  balloons  with 
rolled  up  newspapers.  Although  a spinster, 
she  knew  games  that  kids  liked. 

The  47-mile  drive  to  Wausau  for  club  meet- 
ings eventually  took  its  toll.  By  1 980  we  saw 
Molly  only  at  the  club  picnic,  banquet  and  coin 
shows.  She  shared  her  numismatic  life  story 
in  the  pages  of  NOW  News,  as  fitting  a tribute 
as  this  humble  numismatic  veteran  wanted. 

When  the  Brokaw  Paper  Mill  bought  up  all  the 
homes  in  the  village,  a bit  of  Molly’s  life  disap- 
peared. Living  in  a large  “senior  housing” 
complex  in  Wausau,  she  decorated  her  door 
with  vintage  postcards  and  sold  and  gave 
away  most  of  her  coin  and  exonumia  collec- 
tions. A bit  “lost”  in  the  senior  complex,  her 
life  orbited  around  church  attendance  and 
casino  gambling  bus  trips.  We  visited  Molly 
there  and  saw  her  at  the  WVCC  club  activities 
that  slowly  declined  as  our  coin  club’s  “hard 
core”  members  passed  from  this  life. 

At  the  last  WVCC  picnic  Molly  attended  in 
2002,  we  had  our  picture  taken  together... 
the  last  two  living  Charter  members  of  the 
Wisconsin  Valley  Coin  Club. 

Residing  in  Merrill,  Wisconsin  in  the  care  of  a 
niece,  Molly  didn’t  make  it  to  club  functions 
after  that  time. 

When  we  return  to  Wisconsin  Rapids  later  this 
spring,  we  will  visit  Molly.  She  was  buried  in 
the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  in  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
far  from  Brokaw,  Wisconsin...  why,  we  don’t 
know. 
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Book 

Nook 


Step  Back  in  Numismatic  Time  With  the 
1947  Tribute  Edition  Red  Book 

A “Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins” 
known  by  collectors  as  the  “Red  Book”  is 
the  best-selling  numismatic  reference  of  all 
time.  Today  an  original  first  edition  is  a rare 
collector’s  item,  eagerly  sought,  and  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  1 947  Tribute  Edition  Red  Book  is  a 
reissue  of  the  first  Red  Book.  Every  page 
is  exactly  as  it  appeared  back  then.  It’s  like 
opening  a numismatic  time  capsule. 

The  back  of  the  book  has  a full-color  section 

comparing  coin  collecting  of  1947  with  the 

hobby  today.  Books  are  available  by  calling 

Whitman  Publishing  Co.  1-809-546-2995. 

* * * 

A Guide  Book  of  Buffalo 
and  Jefferson  Nickels 

By  David  Bowers 

This  Guide  Book,  authored  by  David  Bowers 
is  the  8th  in  Whitman  Publishing  Company’s 
series  of  numismatic  titles.  The  288-page 
paperback  delivers  full-color  coin  illustrations, 
and  includes  mintages,  specifications,  market 
values  in  multiple  grades  (including  those  for 
Full  Steps  for  Jefferson  nickels),  and  certi- 
fied and  surviving  populations,  adding  to  the 
book’s  reference  value.  A 5-page  gallery  of 
proposed  2005  nickel  designs  from  the  U.S. 
Mint’s  Artistic  Infusion  Program  offers  an 
interesting  look  at  what  might  have  been. 
Order  thru  the  ANA  Money-Market,  www. 
money.org,  for  $1  7.95  (member  price). 


Obsolete  Paper  Money  Issued  by  Banks 
in  the  United  States,  1782-1866 

by  David  Bowers 

With  608  pages  and  21  chapters  rich  with  il- 
lustrations, this  book  on  obsolete  paper  mon- 
ey conveys  some  of  the  most  comprehensive 
information  on  this  American  currency.  The 
hardcover  publication  explores  the  engraving, 
printing  and  circulation  of  the  money  that 
witnessed  so  much  of  America’s  history,  from 
the  birth  of  the  states  to  westward  expan- 
sion and  the  Civil  War.  Hundreds  of  notes  are 
pictured,  along  with  vignettes,  full  sheets  and 
enlargements.  An  added  bonus  is  the  appen- 
dix, “The  Treasures  of  the  ABNCo  Archives”, 
a gallery  of  banknote  plates,  vignettes  and 
other  items  from  the  massive  American  Bank 
Note  Company  hoard  sold  in  2005.  Member 
price  through  ANA  Money  Market  is  $63.95. 
Contact  www.money.org. 

* * * 

Standing  Liberty  Quarters 
Revised  and  Updated  4th  Edition 

by  J.H.  Cline 

This  updated  4th  edition,  is  packed  with  in- 
formation about  the  Standing  Liberty  Quarter 
series,  including  the  history,  design,  mintages, 
rarity  and  relative  values  of  these  quarter 
dollars. 

As  America’s  top  expert 
on  Standing  Liberty 
quarters,  Mr.  Cline’s 
perspective  on  the 
important  role  these 
coins  play  in  nu- 
mismatics today  is 
essential  information 
for  the  novice  and 
the  serious  collector. 

The  price  for  this  41 0-page  paper- 
back is  $19.95  and  includes  over  200  color 
images.  It  is  available  from  Zyrus  Press,  PO 
Box  17810,  Irvine,  CA  92623  or  Barnes  & 
Noble  or  Borders  Book  Stores. 
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Montana 


Bison  Skull  Featured  on 
Montana’s  New  “Big  Sky 
Country”  Quarter 

The  41  st  Quarter  of  the  50-State  Quar- 
ters Program  was  launched  at  Helena  Civic 
Center  on  January  29th. 


“Big  Sky  Country”  “Montana”  and  “1  889” 
are  inscribed  above  the  skull  on  the  coin’s 
reverse.  The  date  represents  Montana’s  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  on  November  8,  1 889. 

* * * 

Central  States  Sponsors  Indy  Seminar 
June  16th 

Four  prominent  numismatists  will  headline  a 
1-day  seminar  on  June  1 6th.  The  event  will 
be  held  at  the  Adam’s  Mark  Hotel  near  India- 
napolis, IN.  Seating  is  limited  to  50. 

R.W.  Julian  will  speak  on  “The  Good  and 
Bad  of  Researching  at  the  National  Archives 
and  the  U.S.  Mint.”  Cliff  Mishler  will  talk  on 
“World  Coins  and  a History  of  Krause’s  ‘Stan- 
dard Catalog  of  World  Coins.” 

Following  lunch,  Anthony  Swiatek  will  reveal 
“How  Not  To  Be  Cheated  in  Numismatics” 
and  Wendell  Wolka’s  presentation  will  be  “Se- 
crets of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  Unlocked.” 


A bison  skull,  symbol  of  the  state’s  rug- 
ged, independent  heritage,  is  the  promi- 
nent image  on  the  Montana  quarter-dollar, 
the  first  coin  to  be  released  by  the  U.S. 
Mint  in  2007  in  the  popular  50  State 
Quarters  Program. 

The  buffalo  skull  design  is  inspired  by 
images  in  the  work  of  the  late  Charles 
Russell,  famous  Western  artist  and  Mon- 
tana resident  from  the  age  of  1 6 until  his 
death  in  1 926. 

The  public  and  media  were  invited  to  join 
the  US  Mint  Director,  Ed  Moy,  and  Gov- 
ernor Brian  Schwetzer  at  the  launch  of 
the  Montana  quarter  at  the  Helena  Civic 
Center  in  Montana’s  capitol  city.  Follow- 
ing the  ceremony,  the  crowd  exchanged 
their  paper  currency  for  $1 0 rolls  of  the 
newly  minted  Montana  quarters.  Children 
1 8 years  old  or  younger  received  a free 
Montana  quarter. 

Below  the  bison  skull,  the  coin  features 
mountainous  terrain  and  the  inscription 


The  registration  fee  is  $20  for  CSNS  mem- 
bers and  $30  for  non-members.  The  addi- 
tional fee  may  be  applied  to  a membership. 
Fees  should  be  sent  to:  Seminar,  PO  Box 
841 , Logansport,  IN  46947.  For  further 
information,  call  Ray  Lockwood,  chairman  of 
the  CSNS  Education  Committee  at  765-664- 
6520. 


U.S.  foreign/ CcrLvw avid/ 
CiArrevuyy 
Bought  cwid/  Sold/ 

I vkmt cwjoe;  cwid/ 1 v^tvtw- 
ttovicU/  App  rctiAcdfr 


Glenn  G.  Hrisht 


F.O.  Box  311*  Campbellsport,  WI  53010 
(920)  533-8248  Cell:  (920)  25 1 -9689 
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Treasury  Seeks  to  Block  Money 
Redesign  for  Blind 

In  December,  the  Bush  administration  asked 
an  appeals  court  to  overturn  a ruling  that 
would  require  a redesign  of  the  nation’s  cur- 
rency to  help  the  blind. 

The  appeal  seeks  to  overturn  a ruling  by  U.S. 
District  Judge  James  Robertson  who  ordered 
the  Treasury  to  come  up  with  ways  for  the 
blind  to  figure  out  the  difference  between 
different  denominations  of  paper  cur 
rency. 

There  has  been  contrasting  opin- 
ions from  collectors  and  the  public 
about  this. 

Many  feel  we  should  leave  well 
enough  alone.  For  300  years, 
visually  handicapped  people  were 
able  to  tell  the  difference  between 
various  denominations  of  paper  cur- 
rency. Others  believe  we’re  getting  too 
“politically  correct”  again  and  that  if  money 
is  changed  to  accommodate  the  blind,  it’s 
just  a matter  of  time  before  every  special 
class  of  people  would  feel  they  also  should 
be  accommodated...  and  are  we  going  to 
have  to  print  money  in  Spanish? 

Some  people  are  more  sympathetic  about 
redesigning  the  currency  system  by  stat- 
ing the  blind  pay  taxes  and  the  only  way  to 
offer  them  equality  is  to  give  them  more 
distinguished  denominations  of  the  money 
they  work  hard  to  earn. 

In  any  event,  if  our  currency  is  redesigned, 
it  would  be  many  years  before  our  bills  are 
entirely  replaced. 


Commemorative  Coins  Honor 
First  Permanent  English 
Settlement  in  America. 

{US  Mint] 

The  Robins  Foundation  Theater  at  James- 
town Settlement,  Virginia,  was  the  site  of  a 
public  ceremony  on  January  10th  in  which 
U.S.  Mint  Director,  Edmund  Moy  and  other 
officials  launched  the  sale  of  gold  and  silver 
Jamestown  400th  Anniversary  Commemora- 
tive Coins. 

Director  Moy  told  the  crowd  “it’s  difficult 
to  imagine  the  adversities  facing  the  brave 
Jamestown  settlers  of  1 607,  but  these  coins 
will  help  us  remember  their  contributions. 

Only  60  of  21 4 settlers  survived  a brutal 
winter...  It  was  in  Jamestown  that  democracy 
began  in  America’s  first  repre- 
sentative assembly.” 

Surcharges  from  the 
sale  of  these  coins  are 
authorized  to  be  paid  to 
the  Jamestown- 
Yorktown  Foundation 
of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antiquities,  to  support  the 
understanding  of  the  legacies  of  Jamestown, 
to  continue  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  infrastructure  of  Jamestown,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

These  special  commemoratives  are  limited  to 
maximum  mintages  of  500,000  for  a $1  silver 
coin  and  1 00,000  for  a $5  gold  coin.  The 
denominations  of  $1  and  $5  are  symbolic, 
as  the  collectible  coins’  bullion  content  and 
artistry  are  worth  more  than  their  face  values. 

The  coins  are  available  in  both  proof  and 
uncirculated  conditions.  Collectors  may  order 
them  from  the  U.S.  Mint  by  calling 
1-888-321-6468. 


Where’s  the  Love  for  the  Euro? 

[Press  Enterprise  article 
submitted  by  Gene  Johnson] 

Four  in  10  Europeans  using  the  euro  still  have 
difficulty  handling  the  currency  - 5 years  af- 
ter it  went  into  circulation,  according  to  a sur- 
vey released  recently.  A significant  number 
(41%)  of  respondents  within  the  euro  zone 
countries  claim  they  still  have  some  difficulty 
with  the  euro. 

\ 

While  the  euro  has  quickly  become  a bench- 
mark for  small  purchases  - a cup  of  coffee,  a 
shirt  or  a magazine  - it’s  only  slowly  becom- 
ing the  currency  of  choice  for  big  purchases 
such  as  homes  or  cars. 

The  euro  came  into  circulation  January  1 , 
2002,  in  1 2 nations:  Austria,  Belgium,  Fin- 
land, France,  Germany,  Greece,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal  and 
Spain.  Slovenia  also  recently  adopted  the 
euro. 

The  ratio  of  those  who  consider  euro 
banknotes  difficult  to  use  is  rather  low  across 
the  euro  nations,  the  survey  said. 

* * * 

Rules  Prohibit  Melting  Coins 
To  Make  a Profit 

[Press  Enterprise  article 
submitted  by  Gene  Johnson] 

With  rising  metal  costs,  pennies  and  nickels 
are  worth  more  than  their  face  value  - and 
that  has  the  government  worried. 

U.S.  Mint  officials  are  putting  into  place  rules 
prohibiting  the  melting  down  of  1 <t  and  5<t 
coins.  The  rules  also  limit  the  number  of 
coins  that  can  be  shipped  out  of  the  country. 
“We  are  taking  this  action  because  the  nation 
needs  its  coinage  for  commerce.  We  don’t 
want  to  see  our  pennies  and  nickels  melted 
down  so  a few  individuals  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  American  taxpayer”  Mint  Director 
Edmund  Moy  said  in  a statement. 


Officials  have  received  inquiries  in  recent 
months  concerning  the  value  of  the  metal  in 
the  coins  and  whether  it  was  legal  to  melt 
them. 

Pennies  made  before  1982,  which  still  are  in 
circulation,  would  be  even  more  lucrative  to 
melt  down  because  they  contain  95%  copper 
and  only  5%  zinc.  The  metal  value  in  those 
coins  is  2.1 3 cents  per  coin.  Because  of  the 
prevailing  prices  of  copper,  zinc  and  nickel, 
the  cost  exceeds  the  face  value  of  these 
coins. 

The  new  regulations  prohibit  the  melting  of 
the  1 and  5<t  coins,  with  a penalty  of  up  to 
5 years  in  prison  and  a fine  of  up  to  $1 0,000 
for  people  convicted  of  violating  the  rule. 

The  rules  also  require  that  shipments  of  the 
coins  out  of  the  country  be  for  legitimate 
coinage  and  numismatic  purposes  and  cap  the 
size  of  any  one  shipment  to  $100  worth  of 
the  coins. 

The  new  regulations  are  being  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  will  go  into  effect  as 
interim  rules  which  will  not  become  final  until 
the  government  has  a chance  to  consider 
possible  modifications  based  on  public  com- 
ments. 


National  Coin  Week 
April  15-21 

The  ANA  invites  you  to  help  promote  the 
84th  annual  National  Coin  Week.  At  3 p.m. 
on  April  1 5th  collectors  all  over  the  nation 
will  simultaneously  spend  specially  marked 
quarters  to  kick  off  a week-long  celebration 
of  numismatics.  This  year’s  theme  is  “The 
Presidents  Are  Coming!”  a tribute  to  the 
upcoming  Presidential  Dollar  Coin  series. 

To  participate,  e-mail  the  ANA  at 
ncw@money.org  or  call  719-482-9814  by 
March  9th. 
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First  Ladies  to  be  Featured 
on  Gold  Coin 

The  United  States  is  honoring  our  Nation’s 
First  Spouses,  beginning  with  Martha 
Washington.  The  obverse  of  these 
coins  will  feature  portraits  of  the  nation’s 
First  Spouses,  their  names,  dates  and 
order  of  their  term  as  well  as  the  year  of 
minting  or  issuance.  Each  coin  will  have  a 
unique  reverse  design  featuring  an  image 
emblematic  of  that  spouse’s  life. 

The  first  four  coins  are  scheduled  to  go  on 
sale  around  Mother’s  Day. 

While  the  new  presidential  series  will  be  $1 
coins,  the  spouses  will  be  on  half-ounce 
gold  coins,  with  each  likely  to  sell  for  more 
than  $300.  The  half-ounce  gold  coins  for 
the  spouses  have  been  designed  to  appeal 
primarily  to  collectors,  although  the  Mint 
will  be  offering  bronze  medal  duplicates 
that  will  sell  for  $3  to  $4. 


Money  Talk 


China’s  Answer  to  the 
Currency  Shortage 


During  a period  of 
a metal  shortage  the 
larger  coins  were 
“cut”  in  two,  each 
equal  in  value  and 
each  retaining  half 
the  inscription. 


Martha 

Washington  First 
Spouse  $10  Gold 
Coin  (1789-1797) 

US  Mint 


Born  Martha  Dandridge  on  June  2,  1731, 
the  future  First  Lady  of  the  United  States 
married  Daniel  Parke  Custis  when  she  was 
1 8 years  old  and  was  a mother  of  two 
children  when  her  first  husband  died  in 
1 757.  She  married  George  Washington 
two  years  later,  and  for  much  of  the  next 
40  years,  Martha  fulfilled  her  role  of  a 
military  and  political  wife  with  ease  and 
grace. 

She  and  husband,  George,  retired  from 
public  life  at  the  end  of  his  second  term 
as  President  and  lived  out  their  lives  at 
Mount  Vernon,  not  far  from  the  capital 
city  that  would  soon  bear  their  name. 

The  reverse  design  of  the  Martha  Wash- 
ington coin  depicts  the  future  First  Lady 
sewing  a button  onto  her  husband’s 
uniform  jacket.  During  the  Revolution 
War,  her  concern  for  the  colonial  soldiers 
earned  her  their  lasting  respect  and  ad- 
miration. She  is  known  to  have  organized 
sick  wards  and  persuaded  the  society  la- 
dies of  Morristown  to  roll  bandages  from 
their  fine  napkins  and  tablecloths,  as  well 
as  to  repair  uniforms  and  knit  shirts  for 
the  poorly  equipped  Continental  soldiers. 
Her  presence  in  the  encampments  of 
the  Continental  Army  was  an  example  to 
other  officer’s  wives  and  a significant  fac- 
tor in  lifting  the  morale  of  her  husband’s 
tired,  cold  and  hungry  troops. 

★ ★ ★ 


Mort  Reed 
Odd  & Curious 


The  ‘Five  Copper  ’ 
pieces  of  the  Han 
Dynasty  although 
different  in  size,  bore 
the  same  inscription. 
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Canadian  Spy  Coin  Story  Untrue 

On  January  1 1 th  a radio  news  reporter  an- 
nounced the  U.S.  government  had  warned 
American  contractors  that  Canadian  coins 
containing  radio  frequency  transmitters  had 
been  found  on  U.S.  contractors  with  high 
security  clearances.  The  Defense  Department 
described  it  as  a new  espionage  threat. 

The  Defense  Department  reversed  its  decision 
in  another  news  release  on  January  20th  and 
said  the  espionage  report  was  not  true.  The 
Defense  Security  Service  said  it  never  could 
substantiate  its  own  published  assertions 
about  the  mysterious  coins. 

Intelligence  and  technology  experts  were  flab- 
bergasted over  the  initial  report  and  said  such 
tiny  transmitters  would  have  a limited  range 
to  communicate  with  sensors  no  more  than  a 
few  feet  away  and  the  coin  might  be  spent, 
so  what  the  purpose  of  using  the  coins  if  they 
did  exist  is  uncertain. 

* * ★ 


Whitman  Publishing  Purchases 
Baltimore  Convention  Center 

Baltimore  Coin  and  Currency  Convention 
Center  was  recently  purchased  by 
Whitman  Publishing  Company. 

The  Baltimore  Convention  is  one  of  the 
country’s  foremost  coin  and  currency  con- 
ventions and  holds  three  shows  annually. 
The  next  convention  is  scheduled  for  March 
23-25.  For  a schedule  of  future  shows  or 
more  information,  visit  WhitmanExpo.com. 

source:  Numismatic  News 


A bank  robber  shoved  a note  across  to  the  teller. 
It  read  “Put  the  money  in  a bag,  sucker,  and  don’t 
make  a move.” 

The  teller  pushed  back  another  note  “Straighten 
your  tie,  stupid...  we’re  taking  your  picture.” 


AVENUE  COINS  & JEWELRY 

BmLLIANT^OQ^PvfVESTMENTS 

303  E.  COLLEGE  AVE.  APPLETON,  WI  54911 

(920)  731-4740  * 1(800)783-2646  • FAX:  (920)730-9173 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

COMMON  DOLLARS  (FINE/BTR) 

ALSO 

PRE  21  CH  AU 

1997  CH  BU  SILVER  EAGLES 
1955D  BU  QTR  ROLLS 
CALL  JOE  direct  # 920-209-1967 
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Low  Circulation  Predicted 
for  New  $1  Coins 

[The  following  Journal/Sentinel  article  was  published  in  the 
South  Shore  Coin  Club  newsletter] 

“Wisconsin  coin  experts  are  predicting  a life 
of  relative  obscurity  for  the  new  presidential 
$1  coins.  The  reason:  People  simply  prefer 
$1  bills  to  $1  coins. 

I suspect  that  a dollar  coin  is  very  unlikely  to 
circulate  as  long  as  dollar  notes  are  avail- 
able,” said  Kevin  Foley,  a Milwaukeean  who 
is  general  chairman  of  the  Central  States 
Numismatic  Society  conventions.  “A  dollar 
note  is  so  much  more  convenient  for  people 
to  carry.  I think  these  coins  will  be  items 
that  will  be  hoarded  by  people  with  a collect- 
ing interest  rather  than  actually  circulating.” 

The  U.S.  Mint  unveiled  designs  for  the  first 
four  new  $1  coins  in  the  series  which  bear 
the  portraits  of  presidents  George  Wash- 
ington, John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison. 

The  golden  coins,  which  are  identical  in  color 
and  size  to  the  Sacagawea  dollar  intro- 
duced in  2000,  were  put  into  circulation  last 
month.  The  coins  will  honor  four  deceased 
presidents  each  year,  with  a new  one  ap- 
pearing every  3 months  in  the  order  they 
served. 

The  congressional  act  calling  for  the  pro- 
gram stated  that  Americans  who  don’t  like 
using  a $1  coin  would  change  their  ways  if 
it  had  an  “attractive,  educational  rotating 
design.”  The  Mint  hopes  the  program  will 
be  as  successful  and  popular  as  the  rotating 
50-state  quarter  program.  The  quarters  are 
used  in  commerce  but  also  saved  by  collec- 
tors. 

Congress  said  there  are  sectors  of  the 
economy  - transportation  fares,  for  instance 
- in  which  a $1  coin  is  useful  and  desirable. 
From  a practical  standpoint,  each  $1  coin  is 


a lot  more  durable  than  a $1  bill.  While  the 
coins  could  circulate  for  decades,  the  life  span 
of  a dollar  bill  is  about  22  months. 

Coin  experts,  however,  say  not  to  count  on 
seeing  $1  coins  in  your  change.  It’s  one 
thing  to  carry  around  a metal  quarter  because 
there  is  no  alternative  to  it,  but  it’s  another 
to  choose  a metal  coin  over  lightweight  paper 
that  slips  easily  into  a wallet. 

“I  think  the  government  is  spinning  its  wheels 
again  on  a project  that  really  isn’t  going  to 
get  to  first  base”  said  Rollie  Finner,  a coin 
collector  in  the  Waupaca  County  community 
of  lola.  “It’s  the  dollar-size  coin  that  people 
have  shunned.  The  Susan  B.  Anthony  fell 
flat  on  its  face,  and  the  Sacagawea,  for  all  its 
hype  fell  flat  on  its  face  too.”  The  silver-col- 
ored Susan  B.  Anthony  coin  first  appeared  in 
1979. 

Finner’s  wife,  Patti,  who  is  on  the  ANA  Board 
of  Governors,  said  of  the  new  presidential 
coins  “I  don’t  think  they  will  be  as  widely 
circulated  as  the  Mint  would  like  them  to  be 
because  until  we  stop  making  the  paper  dollar 
bill,  people  will  not  use  a dollar  coin.  It’s  just 
that  simple.” 

Leon  Saryan,  NOW  board  member  and  vice 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Numismatic  So- 
ciety, said  the  new  coins  won’t  be  used  very 
often  in  place  of  the  dollar  bill,  but  might  fare 
better  than  the  two  predecessors  because 
they  can  be  used  to  help  educate  the  public 
about  U.S.  presidents.  “I  think  these  coins 
have  a better  chance  of  being  used  than  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  or  even  the  Sacagawea, 
which  frankly  are  ugly.”  Saryan  added  “I  think 
these  coins  will  be  a hit  with  collectors,  but  I 
don’t  know  that  that’s  what  matters.” 

★ ★ ★ 
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John  Adams 
Presidential 
$1  Coin 


Second  President 
1797-1801 


[US  Mint] 


Born  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in 
1 735,  John  Adams  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  vocal  advocates  for  colonial  in- 
dependence. The  Harvard-educated  lawyer 
served  as  a delegate  to  both  the  First  and 
Second  Continental  Congresses. 

A skilled  diplomat,  Adams  lived  in  France 
and  Holland  during  the  Revolution,  working 
to  secure  crucial  international  support  and 
recognition  of  American  independence.  He 
served  eight  years  as  George  Washington’s 
Vice-President  before  winning  the  Presi- 
dency in  1 797. 

Elected  by  a margin  of  just  three  electoral 
votes  (71-68),  John  Adams  was  the  first 
President  to  live  in  the  White  House,  arriving 
in  Washington  on  November  1 , 1 800.  On 
his  second  evening  in  its  damp,  unfinished 
rooms,  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  “Before  I end 
my  letter,  I pray  Heaven  to  bestow  the  best 
of  blessings  on  this  house  and  all  that  shall 
hereafter  inhabit  it.  May  none  but  honest 
and  wiser  men  ever  rule  under  this  roof.” 


Coinage  legislation  under  President  Adams 
was  an  Act  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
copper  equivalent  to  the  number  of  cents 
and  half-cents  produced  during  the  prior 
year,  and  authorized  an  annual  purchase  to 
continue  the  striking  of  these  coins. 


“Grinnin  and  Picken” 
Peanuts 

by  Gene  Johnson  - NOW  L-1  05 

A recent  Planters  Peanut  story  in  NOW 
News,  and  some  negative  political  opinions 
in  a 2007  book  have  inspired  a little  remem- 
brance of  our  39th  U.S.  President,  Jimmy 
Carter. 

The  Georgia  Governor  with  the  disarming 
smile  had  a rough  4-year  Presidency,  be- 
cause of  poor  economics,  and  subsequently 
failed  in  a re-election  bid. 

Jimmy  Carter  came  to  politics  from  the 
Peanut  Farm  industry,  and  throughout 
his  Presidency,  was  characterized  by  this 
peanut  farmer  heritage.  That  some  entre- 
preneur would  parlay  this  “nutty”  connection 
could  be  expected,  and  “Peanut  Money”  Inc. 
was  the  result. 

An  antique  brass  5-coin  token  money  set 
surfaced  in  1976.  It  was  a “limited  edition” 
of  10,000  sets  struck  by  the  Heritage  Mint 
of  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  set  consists 
of  1,5,10,25  and  50  “peanut  denomina- 
tions”, and  was  paired  with  a Presidential 
medallion.  The  5-token  set  sold  for  $9.95, 
and  the  medallion  (which  I have  never  seen) 
sold  for  $5.95.  Also  offered  was  a 22”x28” 
presidential  poster  for  $1 .95  and  a silly  4x6 
inch  brochure  prattled  “peanut  money”  talk. 


One  Peanut 
Money 


Fifty  Peanuts 
Money 
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The  scope  of  this  weird  little  promotion  is 
unknown,  but  in  hundreds  of  coin  and  exonu- 
mia  dealer  junk  boxes  I have  never  seen  a 
set.  My  “peanut  money”  came  to  me  via  the 
Agnar  Wahlberg  collection  in  Palm  Springs, 
California. 

Whether  you  admired  or  disliked  our  39th 
President,  Jimmy  Carter,  you  will  chuckle  at 
a token  remembrance  of  the  former  United 
States  President’s  teeth! 

History  and  Usage  of  the 
Peanut  Money 


The  little  brochure’s  “History  and  Usage  of  the 
Peanut  Money”  states: 

“It’s  time  for  a change  America!  Get  ready 
for  AMERICA’S  NEW  “ORIGINAL"  PEANUT 
MONEY.  The  new  coins  of  our  time  are  now  at  the 
mint.  Silver  has  been  taken  off  our  money  certificates, 
and  the  penny  has  become  obsolete  after  more  than 
180  years  of  production.  It  is  expected  to  be  phased 
out  by  1980.  What  will  take  its  place?  What  will  be  the 
new  standard?  We  suggest  the  Peanut!  The  peanut  will 
never  be  removed  from  the  face  of  our  coin.  It  will  always 
be  there  to  remind  you  the  coin  is  worth  every  peanut 
printed  on  it. 

We  have  even  put  “TEETH" 
into  our  new  coin  to  give  it 
that  extra  “bite”  that’s  miss- 
ing in  our  coins  today.  You 
will  need  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  new  peanut 
coin  so  you  will  be  able 
to  fascinate  your  friends  with 


your  knowledge  of  the  exciting  new  PEANUT  MONEY. 

It  will  take  a little  getting  used  to,  but  with  practice  you  will 
be  saying  such  phrases  as  “Give  me  10  peanuts  worth.  ” 
Or  instead  of  saying  “How  much  change  do  you  have?”  to 
“How  many  peanuts  do  you  have?”  With  a little  practice 
you'll  be  talking  peanuts  in  no  time. 

This  is  only  a few  of  the  many  uses  of  America’s  New 
Peanut  MONEY.  Why  not  start  saving  peanuts  in  piggy 
banks...  or  will  it  be  necessary  to  make  peanut  banks? 

The  little  brochure  goes  on  to  say:.. 

Why  not  start  your  PEANUT  SAVINGS  today  by  ordering 
several  sets  - who  knows,  someday  we  may  even  be  able 
to  sell  Manhattan  back  for  only  a few  peanuts.  ” 


* * * 
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Two  Cents’  Worth 


[Elks  Magazine  Article 
written  by  Jean  Schaefer 
submitted  by  John  Foelmi] 


The  United  States  is  a jingle 
with  stray  pennies:  pen- 
nies wearing  holes  in  pants 
pockets,  pennies  hiding 
in  the  bottom  of  purses; 
pennies  forgotten  in  junk 
drawers  and  dresser  drawers 
and  pennies  stashed  away  in  jars,  cookie  jars 
and  piggy  banks.  Some  people  think  so  little 
of  the  coin  that  they  want  to  do  away  with 
it  altogether.  Before  the  threatened  penny 
disappears  from  our  lives,  let  us  ponder  the 
long  and  honorable  history  of  this  humble 
coin  - the  smallest  denomination  of  U.S. 


currency. 


Go  or  Stay? 

In  recent  years,  a fierce  debate  has  sprung 
up  around  the  innocent  little  penny.  A group 
called  “Citizens  for  Retiring  the  Penny” 
advocates  scrapping  all  1 30  billion  of  the 
penny  coins  now  in  circulation  and  rounding 
off  prices  of  all  goods  and  services  to  the 
nearest  nickel.  Since  it  costs  1 .73$  to  mint 
one  penny,  the  citizens  group  argues  that  it 
is  a losing  proposition  to  continue  to  make 
pennies.  Some  members  of  Congress  agree. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  controversy  is  an 
organization  called  Americans  for  Common 
Cents.  This  pro-penny  group  seeks  to  save 
the  penny  from  the  chopping  block,  pleading 
that  this  unique  coin  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
nation’s  history  and  heritage.  Many  Ameri- 
cans concur.  A recent  poll  by  the  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  found  that  69%  of 
Americans  want  to  hang  on  to  the  penny. 


In  its  more  than  200-year  history  the  U.S. 
penny  has  gone  thru  1 1 different  design 
changes.  So  far,  the  Lincoln  penny  holds 
first  place  for  longevity  in  this  country  — 
almost  1 00  years  and  counting. 

The  penny  was  the  first  coin  authorized  by 
the  fledging  U.S.  government  to  be  minted. 
Back  then,  a penny  was  worth  something.  A 
penny  would  buy  a loaf  of  bread. 

Benjamin  Franklin  suggested  the  design  for 
the  first  coins  for  national  use,  which  were 
known  as  fugio  cents,  or  Franklin  cents. 
Authorized  in  1 787  by  the  new  U.S.  govern- 
ment, these  coins  were  produced  by  private 
companies.  In  1 793,  the  first  year  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint  was  in  operation,  36,000  copper 
cents  were  produced  and  circulated.  These 
all-copper  1 793  cents  were  about  the  size 
of  today’s  quarter  and  had  a bust  of  Liberty 
with  long,  flowing  hair  on  the  obverse  (front 
side)  and  a chain  design  on  the  reverse  (back 
side).  It  wasn’t  until  1 857  that  the  size  of 
the  fugio  cent  was  reduced  in  the  penny’s 
present  size  and  the  composition  changed  to 
a copper  alloy. 


In  fact,  one  Alabama  man  wanted  so  much 
to  keep  his  pennies  that  he  saved  pennies 
for  38  years,  storing  them  first  in  cans  and 
jugs  and  finally  in  55-gallon  drums  that  he 
kept  in  his  garage.  When  Edmond  Knowles 
finally  decided  to  cash  in  his  stash,  he  had  a 
hard  time  finding  a place  that  would  redeem 
his  hoard.  Banks  turned  him  away  when  he 
told  them  how  many  pennies  he  had.  Finally, 
a company  that  manufactures  coin  exchange 
machines  agreed  to  redeem  the  coins.  The 
company  sent  an  armored  truck  to  cart 
away  Knowles’  4-1/2  tons  of  spare  change 
- 1 ,308,459  pennies  in  all  - and  paid  him 
$1  3,084.59  for  them. 


Indian  Head  Penny 

The  Indian  head  penny, 
which  was  first  minted  in 
1 859,  is  considered  by 
many  collectors  to  be  the 
most  attractive  U.S.  cop- 
per coin  ever  produced. 
The  Indian  head  has  an 
elegantly  simple  design. 
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The  obverse  side  bears  the  head  of  an  Indian 
princess  in  full-feathered  headdress  with 
the  word  “Liberty”  on  her  headband.  The 
reverse  side  shows  a circular  laurel  wreath 
with  a shield  and  the  words  “ONE  CENT”  in 
the  middle. 

Minted  continuously  from  1 859  to  1 909, 
the  Indian  head  penny  is  believed  by  many 
people  to  be  a good  luck  coin.  About  1 .8  bil- 
lion Indian  head  pennies  were  minted  before 
they  were  replaced  by  the  Lincoln  penny. 

Some  Indian  head  pennies  are  rare  and  quite 
expensive,  but  many  are  well  within  the 
reach  of  beginning  collectors.  Indian  heads 
dating  from  1 880  to  1 909  are  quite  com- 
mon and  can  be  purchased  for  only  a few 
dollars.  The  rarest  of  Indian  heads,  though, 
is  the  1 877  issue.  Other  very  rare  issues  are 
the  1 869  with  a doubled  9,  the  1 872,  and 
the  1 908S  coins. 


Lincoln 
Penny 

The  Lincoln 
penny  was 
minted  for  the 
first  time  in 
1 909,  on  the 
1 00th  birthday 
of  the  former 
president. 

Instead  of  the  familiar  Lincoln  Memorial  that 
is  found  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  current 
Lincoln  penny,  the  first  Lincoln  penny  had 
a wheat-ears  pattern  on  the  reverse.  The 
wheat  ears  were  replaced  with  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  1959,  to  mark  Lincoln’s  150th 
birthday.  This  made  the  Lincoln  penny  the 
first  coin  to  have  the  same  person  on  the  ob- 
verse and  reverse  sides  of  a coin.  If  you  look 
very  closely  at  the  reverse  side  of  a fairly 
new  Lincoln  penny,  you’ll  see  the  Lincoln 
statue  inside  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

When  the  coin  was  first  minted,  some  citi- 
zens argued  that  a man  of  Lincoln’s  stature 
deserved  to  be  on  a higher-denomination 


coin  than  the  lowly  penny.  Other  citizens 
felt  that  since  Lincoln  was  known  as  the 
common  man’s  president,  reproducing  his 
likeness  on  the  penny  was  symbolic  of  his 
concern  for  ordinary  folks. 

The  Lincoln  penny  is  due  for  a makeover 
soon.  Four  new  reverse  designs  with  themes 
from  Lincoln’s  life  will  grace  pennies  is- 
sued in  2009  to  commemorate  the  former 
president’s  200th  birthday.  A penny  bearing 
a 5th  and  permanent  design  will  be  issued 
in  201 0.  The  obverse  side  of  all  these  new 
coins  will  remain  as  it  is  now. 

1943  Copper  Penny 

The  rare  1 943  copper  penny  was  a fluke.  In 
1943,  World  War  II  was  raging,  and  copper 
and  nickel  were  desperately  needed  for  the 
Allied  war  effort.  Because  of  the  shortage  of 
the  two  metals,  all  pennies  minted  that  year 
were  to  be  made  of  zinc-coated  steel,  but 
not  quite  all  actually  were.  When  production 
began  on  the  new  steel  pennies,  a handful  of 
copper  blanks  were  also  in  the  press  hopper. 
These  shiny  coppers  were  struck  along  with 
the  new  batch  of  unattractive,  grey-colored 
steel  pennies.  Somewhere  in  the  world  to- 
day, there  are  approximately  40  very  valu- 
able 1 943  copper  pennies. 

The  1 943  copper  penny  is  the  dream  of 
every  serious  coin  collector.  In  1 996,  a 
collector  paid  $82,500  for  a 1 943  copper 
penny,  the  highest  amount  ever  paid  for  one 
of  these  special  coins. 

Due  to  their  great  value,  the  1 943  cop- 
per pennies  have  long  been  a target  of 
counterfeiters.  Some  of  the  counterfeiters 
have  tried  to  coat  a 1 943  steel  penny  with 
copper,  or  alter  the  dates  of  1 945,  1 948  or 
1 949  copper  pennies  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  to  be  1943  pennies. 

The  copper  that  was  made  available  for  the 
U.S.  war  effort  by  the  minting  of  steel  pen- 
nies was  estimated  to  have  been  enough  to 
build  two  cruisers,  two  destroyers,  1 ,242 
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Fortress  bombers,  1 20  field  guns  and  1 20 
Howitzer  cannons  - or  enough  to  make 
1 ,250,000  shells  for  the  big  field  guns.  The 
homely  little  1 943  steel  pennies  were  indeed 
heroes  of  World  War  II. 

Philadelphia  Mint 

In  colonial  America,  people  used  a hodge- 
podge of  currencies.  British,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  French  and  German  money  all 
served  as  an  exchange  medium,  as  did  live- 
stock, wampum,  and  crops.  Business  also 
was  transacted  using  currency  issued  by 
individual  colonies. 

Even  after  the  colonies  declared  indepen- 
dence from  Britain  in  1776,  the  country  still 
relied  on  British  and  other  foreign  coinage. 
This  was  a sore  spot  for  many  Americans, 
especially  since  Great  Britain’s  coins  bore  the 
likeness  of  unpopular  King  George  III.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  realized  that  the 
fledgling  country  needed  a standard  mon- 
etary system  of  its  own,  and  they  passed 
the  Mint  Act  of  1 792,  which  authorized  the 
building  of  the  nation’s  first  mint  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  US  capital  at  the  time. 

When  the  new  mint  began  production  in 
1 793,  it  was  a tentative  operation.  The 
Mint’s  first  cautious  purchase  of  metal  was 
6 pounds  of  copper,  which  was  used  to  mint 
cents  and  half  cents.  The  metal  used  to 
strike  the  first  silver  coins  came  from  sil- 
verware in  George  and  Martha  Washington’s 
household.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1 800, 
after  7 years  in  operation,  the  new  mint  had 
struck  and  distributed  $2,534,000  worth  of 
coins. 

As  the  nation  grew  and  the  demand  for  coins 
increased,  mint  facilities  were  expanded 
again  and  again.  Today,  the  US  Mint  is  head- 
quartered in  Washington,  DC,  and  has  mint 
facilities  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  San  Francisco,  California  and 
West  Point,  New  York.  An  additional  facility 
in  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  is  used  to  store  US 
gold  bullion. 


Pennies  are  minted  only  in  Philadelphia  and 
Denver,  where  these  coins  make  up  about 
2/3rds  of  the  Mint’s  output.  In  2005,  the 
two  Mints  turned  out  7,700,050,500  pen- 
nies. Each  penny  has  a life  expectancy  of 
about  25  years. 

Free  tours  are  offered  at  both  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Denver  Mints,  where  visitors  can 
tour  exhibits  as  well  as  see  actual  coin  pro- 
duction. It  is  also  possible  to  take  a virtual 
tour  on  the  Mint’s  website  www.usmint.gov 
to  see  how  coins  are  designed  and  manufac- 
tured. 

Let’s  hope  that  our  penny  coins  won’t  go  the 
way  of  penny  candy  and  penny  postcards 
one  day.  Would  we  really  want  to  be  a pen- 
niless society? 


Buying  Wisconsin  Nationals 


(Trades  also  considered) 
also  buying  tokens  from  SW  Wisconsin 

Please  contact  me  ANYTIME 

Bob  McNeill  NOW  101  L 

P.0.  Box  301  608-935-5021 

Dodgeville,  Wl  53533  608-553-5021  (cell) 

Ragpicker  @verizon.net 
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England’s  Playboy  Prince 

by  Ron  Calkins  #34L 

In  2005  my  wife  and  I took 
a 1 5-day  tour  to  London 
and  Scotland.  Our  group 
spent  4 days  sightseeing 
in  London  - Buckingham 
Palace,  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, rode  the  underground 
“tube”  and  enjoyed  a 
theatrical  production  of 
“Joseph  and  the  Amazing 
Technicolor  Coat.”  We 
dined  in  expensive  restau- 
rants (when  dinners  were 
included)  and  stayed  at 
1 st-class  hotels. 

Our  group  left  London  and  continued 
to  Scotland  via  train  where  we  toured 
several  castles,  viewed  the  Royal  jewels 
and  saw  more  sheep  than  we  could  ever 
count. 

It  was  after  a lunch  stop  at  the  Isle  of  Sky 
that  we  purchased  an  item  which  prompt- 
ed this  story.  In  a little  back-street 
antique  Gunk)  shop  we  found  a wedding 
medal  of  Prince  Edward  VII  and  his  bride, 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark.  The 
medal  is  dated  1 863,  but  the  shopkeeper 
could  tell  us  nothing  more,  (see  picture 
on  page  24).  The  medal  was  intriguing, 
so  I purchased  it  for  3 pounds  (about  $5) 
and  when  we  returned  home  we  viewed 
several  videos,  read  several  books  and 
searched  the  internet  to  generate  this 
story  about  Prince  Edward’s  life. 

Victoria  & Albert 

On  February  1 0,  1 840  Queen  Victoria 
of  England  and  Prince  Albert  of  Germany 
were  married.  Their  first  son,  Albert 
Edward,  was  born  November  9,  1841, 
just  4 years  after  Victoria  had  come  to 
the  throne  at  age  1 8.  Albert  and  7 other 
siblings  were  born  into  this  royal  family. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  (called  Bertie  by  his 
parents)  was  a difficult  child  and  was  no 
stranger  to  spankings.  He  responded 

with  disobedience  and  tantrums. 

The  Queen  felt  a good  educa- 
tion was  necessary  to  prepare 
her  son  for  kingship.  When  he 
was  only  2 years  old  she  already 
had  decided  that  before  the  age 
of  6 he  would  be  taken  away 
from  women  and  turned  entirely 
over  to  a tutor,  so  a careful 
search  began  for  an  entrusted 
tutor.  Edward’s  first  tutor  was 
Henry  Birch,  an  assistant  master 
of  Eaton,  who  had  a fine  aca- 
demic record  at  Cambridge. 

Bertie  hated  reading,  defied  instruc- 
tions, had  a short  attention  span  and  was 
unable  to  attempt  anything  new  with- 
out losing  his  temper.  He  resented  the 
regime  of  constant  and  lengthy  study. 

In  days  before  learning  disabilities  were 
understood  and  identified,  he  was  possi- 
bly a dyslexic.  He  had  a stammer  until  he 
was  4,  read  poorly  and  struggled  to  write. 
Bertie  may  also  have  been  handicapped 
by  Attention  Deficit  Disorder. 

Unfortunately  because  of  Bertie’s  dif- 
ficult behavior,  tutors  came  and  went 
until  Frederick  Gibbs,  a fellow  of  Trin- 
ity College  and  a Barrister,  was  offered 
1 ,000  pounds  (a  very  large  sum  back 
then)  to  tutor  the  1 0-year  old  Prince  and 
his  brother,  Alfie.  Gibbs  tutored  them  for 
8 years. 

At  age  1 1 , the  young  Prince  realized  that 
someday  he  would  become  king.  He  de- 
veloped a life-long  love  of  travel  and  his 
tutor  supported  the  idea  that  Bertie  could 
benefit  from  some  travel  experience. 
Between  1 859  and  1 860  he  embarked  on 
cultural  visits  to  Italy,  Germany,  France 
and  the  United  States.  The  tours  gave 
him  a welcomed  relief  from  the  formali- 
ties at  home. 
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After  the  excitement  of  a trip  to  Paris, 
Prince  Edward  felt  more  frustrated  than 
ever  by  the  restraints  imposed  upon  him 
in  England.  He  abused  the  few  friends 
he  had,  teased  the  younger  children,  and 
exasperated  the  footmen  by  jumping 
out  at  them  and  throwing  dust  on  their 
clean  uniforms.  He  continued  to  lose 
his  temper  and  screamed  at  the  slight- 
est provocation.  It  is  probable,  he  was 
an  affectionate  child,  but  he  had  no  one 
to  lavish  his  affections  on.  He  could  not 
get  close  to  his  father  and  he  felt  strong 
disapproval  from  his  mother. 

Military  Aspirations 

The  entrance  of  Britain  into  the  Crimean 
War  in  1 852  provided  opportunities  for 
the  Prince  to  accompany  his  father  to 
inspect  troops  boarding  ships  to  Crimea 
and  visiting  the  sick  and  wounded  in  mili- 
tary hospitals.  Bertie’s  imagination  was 
fired  by  the  war.  He  wanted  to  enlist  at 
the  lowest  rank  the  army  offered  and  use 
his  own  merits  to  become  a General. 

In  1 858,  at  age  1 7,  Bertie  was  made 
Lieutenant  Colonel  (unattached)  without 
duties,  which  allowed  him  to  wear  appro- 
priate uniform  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
He  seemed  embarrassed  by  the  promo- 
tion and  unearned  rank. 

Bertie  finally  got  the  military  experience 
he  craved  with  the  Civil  War  in  America 
threatening  to  spill  over  into  Canada. 
Troops  were  being  readied  to  bolster 
the  thin  contingents  across  the  Atlantic. 
Unrealistic  though  his  assignment  was, 
he  was  expected  to  conduct  his  training 
on  the  “Oxbridge  model”.  Having  regard 
to  his  position  as  a Prince  of  the  Blood 
and  heir  to  the  throne,  he  was  barred 
from  being  in  the  barracks  and  was  given 
private  quarters.  His  duties  required  that 
twice  a week  he  host  dinner  parties  for 
senior  officers  and  twice  weekly  he  could 
dine  in  his  own  regimental  mess.  On 


Sundays  he  read  and  dined  quietly  in  his 
room  with  nothing  specified  about  actual 
training  and  drill.  Sad  to  say,  the  young 
Prince  was  incapable  of  leading  a com- 
pany, let  alone  a battalion  and  his  military 
adventures  were  over. 

The  Prince  Learned 
To  Turn  on  the  Charm 

Albert  Edward  was  an  ungainly  adoles- 
cent. Although  the  Prince  stood  only 
5 ’4”  when  he  was  nearly  full  grown,  he 
had  remarkable  social  talents.  Dinner 
companions  described  him  as  “lively, 
quick  and  sharp”  when  his  mind  was  set 
on  anything,  which  was  seldom.  He  was 
handsome,  almost  exotic  in  kilts,  and 
ladies  fussed  over  him.  The  Prince  soon 
learned  how  to  turn  on  the  charm.  Bertie 
was  on  his  way  to  becoming  a connois- 
seur of  pretty  women. 

During  a visit  to  the  United  States,  the 
Mayor  of  Detroit  and  a crowd  of  30,000 
greeted  him.  The  Prince  and  his  entou- 
rage paid  5<t  per  person  per  mile  for  a 
tour  throughout  America  on  a special 
train  furnished  by  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad.  He  went  to  Washington  DC, 
staying  at  the  White  House  as  guest  of 
President  Buchanan.  There  he  met  Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s  attractive  niece,  Harriet 
Lane  (age  30).  It  was  rumored  that  she 
was  considered  a potential  bride  for  him. 

While  on  the  American  railroad  tour,  the 
Prince  attended  many  balls,  banquets  and 
heard  bands  play  “God  Save  the  Queen” 
at  almost  every  stop. 

Early  in  October  the  Prince  embarked  for 
home  in  a 3-ship  convoy.  He  carried  with 
him  a number  of  limbs  from  American 
trees  to  be  made  into  souvenir  canes, 
along  with  2 grey  squirrels  and  a mud 
turtle  as  gifts  for  his  mother.  He  was 
crossing  the  Atlantic  when  he  celebrated 
his  1 9th  birthday. 
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The  Prince  returned  to  England  and  within 
4 days  he  was  ordered  to  ready  himself 
for  the  next  school  term  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. It  was  there  he  met  Nellie  Clifden, 
a lady  of  the  evening,  known  politely 
as  an  actress,  but  one  who  had  proven 
talents  to  amuse  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
arranged  to  slip  her  into  England  when 
he  returned  to  Cambridge  to  finish  the 
school  term. 

Nellie  taught  him  well  because  throughout 
his  life,  Edward’s  name  was  linked  with 
many  women  - some  were  evidently  mis- 
tresses; others  merely  companions. 

Bertie’s  father,  Prince  Albert,  was 
shocked  and  heartbroken  when  he  learned 
of  his  son’s  promiscuous  activities  - it 
suggested  weakness  and  potential  scan- 
dal. The  Prince  was  already  the  talk  of 
clubs  where  stories  promoted  Nellie’s 
“talents.” 

Prince  Albert  decided  that  his  son  must 
marry  into  royalty,  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. The  crown  had  to  be  shielded  from 
dishonor  and  Albert  warned  Bertie  that  he 
would  have  to  be  hurried  into  a marriage 
he  had  been  resisting. 

At  the  time  of  his  com- 
ing of  age,  as  many  as  7 
young  Princesses  were 
under  consideration.  Al- 
exandra (nicknamed  Alix) 
of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Glucksburg, 
daughter  of  a relatively 
poor  Danish  royal  family 
came  in  5th.  Edward 
was  determined  that  he 
would  have  some  say  in 
the  matter  of  his  future 
partner.  In  September, 

1861,  the  Queen  ar- 
ranged a meeting  with 
Princess  Alexandra  and 
Bertie. 


Bertie  had  no  idea  that  his  father  was  dy- 
ing of  typhoid  fever  until  Prince  Albert’s 
death  on  December  1 5th,  1861.  It  was 
especially  awkward  for  Bertie  because 
he  knew  his  mother  blamed  him  for  his 
father’s  death.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  George’s  Windsor. 
After  her  husband’s  death  the  Queen 
considered  herself  in  indefinite  mourning 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Queen  Victoria  was  confident  that  her 
son  regretted  his  unprincely  affairs  and 
thought  he  would  make  a steady  hus- 
band. She  looked  to  Alix  as  being  his 
salvation. 

The  Queen  arranged  a luncheon  so  Bertie 
and  Alexandra  could  renew  their  brief  ac- 
quaintance. Alix’s  parents  also  attended 
and  seemed  happy  knowing  they  were 
making  such  a great  match  for  their  1 7- 
year  old  daughter.  After  the  meal  Bertie 
told  Alexandra’s  father,  Prince  Christian, 
that  he  loved  his  daughter  and  wanted  to 
marry  her.  On  September  9,  1 862  they 
became  engaged. 

Bertie’s  mother,  Queen  Victoria,  was  al- 
ready attempting  to  control  the  marriage 


Princess  Alexandra 
of  Denmark 


before  the  event  arrived.  She  announced 
the  Prince  would  be  married  on  March 
10,  1863  (without  consulting  the  future 
bride  or  groom)  and  ignored  the  Anglican 
clergy  who  frowned  on  weddings  during 
Lent. 

As  the  wedding  day  approached,  the  royal 
comptroller  established  what  Bertie’s 
income  and  properties  were.  From  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  he  had  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  50,000  pounds;  the  rent  roll  from 
three  Sandringham  properties  brought  an 
additional  1 5,000  pounds.  In  the  Com- 
mons, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
argued  that  the  heir’s  income  should 
be  at  least  1 00,000  pounds  in  order  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  lifestyle. 
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Parliament  finally  voted  50,000  pounds 
annually  for  the  Prince,  1 0,000  pounds 
of  which  was  designated  as  “pin  money” 
for  his  Princess.  Despite  Parliamentary 
intervention  and  the  substantial  buying 
power  of  the  pound  in  1 863,  the  Prince’s 
income  was  only  a fraction  of  that  of  the 
great  territorial,  industrial  and  mercantile 
magnates  of  the  day. 

Princess  Alexandra  Arrives 

Londoners  celebrated  the  arrival  of  Prin- 
cess Alexandra  to  the  English  crown. 

The  classified  columns  of  the  dailies 
advertised  marriage  medals  at  a shilling, 
wedding  bowls,  jugs,  plates  and  other 
wedding  favors  for  sale. 


King  Edward  and  Alix 
wedding  medal 
36  cm,  holed, 

( undetermined 
composition  — it  doesn ’t 
ring  when  dropped) 


For  viewers  with  seats  remote  from  the 
procession  there  were  souvenir  binocu- 
lars at  2 guineas  and  inexpensive  medal- 
lions with  “likeness  of  the  pair.”  Some 
medallions  were  sold  at  one  guinea  in 
silver  and  1 0 guineas  in  gold. 

The  Crown  jewelers  advertised  their  dis- 
play of  “costly  presents  manufactured 
for  the  Prince’s  bride”  in  diamonds  and 
pearls,  available  to  “fashionable”  visi- 
tors. 

Newspapers  covered  every  aspect  of 
the  affair  from  Alexandra’s  arrival  to  her 
exchanging  of  vows.  Household  officers 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  wedding  at 
4,500  pounds,  including  50  pounds  for 
Alexandra’s  temporary  use  of  the  rooms 

at  the  castle. 


Wedding  Medal  (rev) 
“The  Prince  of  Wales 
born  Nov.  9,  1841  and 
the 

Princess  Alexandra 
of  Denmark  born 
Dec.  1,  1844 
Married  at  Windsor 
March  10, 1863 


Wedding  Plate 
of 

Prince  of  Wales 
and  Alexandra 


Wedding  Pitcher 
honoring  Prince 
Edward  and 
Alexandra 
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The  Wedding 

The  wedding  took  place  March  1 0,  1 863 
in  St.  George’s  Chapel  in  Windsor. 

Princess 
Alexandra 
looked  radiant 
in  her  white 
and  silver 
satin  dress, 
trimmed  with 
lace  and  gar- 
landed with 
orange  blos- 
soms. When 
she  entered 
the  chapel, 
her  enor- 
mously long 
silver  train 
was  held  by  eight  English  bridesmaids. 
Everyone  agreed  that  although  the  900 
guests  were  excessively  cramped  and 
the  ceremony  might  have  been  better 
rehearsed,  the  wedding  was  a great  suc- 
cess. 

Although  the  wedding  was  the  social 
event  of  the  decade,  Queen  Victoria  at- 
tempted to  mute  its  pageantry  in  every 
way.  She  was  a consummate  actress  and 
made  certain  there  were  more  eyes  on 
her  than  the  bride  and  groom. 

The  ceremony  proceeded  with  clockwork 
precision  and  dignity. 

The  newlyweds  slipped  away  at  Queen 
Victoria’s  instructions  to  pose  with  her 
for  a family  photo  in  which  the  central 
figure  to  the  Prince’s  left  was  a marble 
bust  of  Victoria’s  beloved  Albert. 
Afterwards,  Edward  and  Alexandra  bid 
her  goodbye  and  left  by  special  train  for 
South  Hampton  and  the  waiting  royal 
yacht  which  would  ferry  them  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 


After  their  royal  honeymoon,  the  couple 
moved  into  Marlborough  House  where 
they  lived  in  a glittering  bustle  - noth- 
ing but  balls,  banquets,  receptions, 
inaugurations  and  processions.  With  her 
personal  allowance  from  Parliament,  the 
Princess  ordered  clothes  from  stylish 
Paris  establishments  and  had  85  ser- 
vants in  Marlborough  House  to  look  af- 
ter her  needs.  Throughout  her  married 
life,  and  even  when  she  was  widowed, 
Alix  spent  money  with  carefree  extrava- 
gance on  herself  and  others. 

The  Queen  feared  that  Alexandra  could 
never  live  up  to  her  potential,  with  a 
weak  and  frivolous  husband  and  she 
was  concerned...  what  would  become 
of  the  country  when  she  died?  She  felt 
if  Bertie  succeeded  her,  there  would  be 
nothing  but  misery  for  the  country,  for 
he  never  reflected  or  listened  for  a mo- 
ment. She  feared  he  would  spend  his 
life  on  a whirl  of  amusements. 

The  Queen  required  detailed  reports  on 
Bertie’s  every  move  and  no  step  of  the 
slightest  political  importance  was  taken 
by  the  Prince  without  consulting  her. 

In  a clash  of  wills,  the  Prince  absented 
himself  for  long  periods  of  time,  gam- 
bled, attended  balls  and  dinners  and 
continued  to  entertain  the  ladies. 

Alexandra  soon  became  pregnant.  Her 
first  son  was  born  prematurely  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1 864  and  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  births  of  5 other  children. 

In  1 867  Alix  became  ill  with  rheumatic 
fever.  Only  then  did  the  Prince  return 
home  from  his  travels,  but  not  even  her 
critical  illness  curtailed  Bertie’s  “enter- 
taining”. When  the  Princess’  health  be- 
gan to  improve,  her  husband’s  neglect 
became  more  insensitive  and  obvious. 
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The  Prince  Meets  Lily 

In  May  of  1 877,  Bertie  met  a 
1 5-year  old  blue-eyed  beauty 
named  Lily  Langtry.  She 
and  her  new  husband,  Ed- 
ward, had  recently  arrived  in 
London.  Lily  had  aspirations 
of  becoming  a rich  lady  of 
high  society,  with  or  with- 
out her  husband,  whom  she 
described  as  ‘colorless  and 
uninteresting’.  Lily’s  gentle 
features,  beauty  and  simplic- 
ity separated  her  from  other 
women.  She  was  a fashion- 
able celebrity  on  her  own 
terms,  an  accepted  public  figure. 

Women  copied  her  fashions  and  hair 
style  and  were  pleased  when  she 
accepted  their  social  invitations. 

She  became  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
London’s  society. 

Everywhere  she  went  men  sought  her 
attention...  she  was  femininity  in  per- 
son. Lily  kept  her  independence  and  her 
dignity  and  slept  her  way  invulnerably 
and  calmly  up  through  society  in  6 short, 
energetic  months...  an  extraordinary 
achievement. 

Lily  became  something  completely  new 
in  Bertie’s  life  - in  this  whirlwind  rise  to 
fame  she  became  much  more  than  his 
mistress...  she  was  recognized  as  his  only 
true  love.  Bertie’s  affair  with  Lily  lasted 
over  5 years,  but  they  remained  friends 
for  3 decades. 

Alexandra’s  Unhappiness 

For  Alexandra,  the  early  1 890s  was  a 
period  of  stress  and  intermittent  unhappi- 
ness. Nothing  could  entirely  suppress  her 
natural  optimism  and  extrovertism,  and 
she  recovered  from  distressing  occasions 
with  the  same  resilience  as  she  had  be- 
fore she  discovered  that  her  husband  was 


having  liaisons  with  other 
women.  She  was  prepared 
to  put  up  with  Edward’s 
affairs  in  a manner  which 
showed  either  great  naivety 
or  great  tolerance. 

Young  Princess  Alix  tired  of 
continual  pregnancies  and 
often  went  away  or  isolated 
herself  from  the  Prince’s 
life.  Her  interests  now  lay 
primarily  with  her  children, 
her  family  and  her  chari- 
table work,  which  won  her 
much  public  affection. 

When  public  scandal  of  the 
Prince’s  affairs  threatened 
again,  Alexandra  took  an 
extended  tour  of  Denmark 
and  Russia.  Publicly,  Bertie 
and  Alexandria  shared  a sto- 
rybook marriage,  but  apart  from  public 
events,  they  spent  little  time  together. 

Bertie’s  Public  Image 

In  order  to  repair  Bertie’s  public  image, 
Queen  Victoria  authorized  a royal  tour 
to  Ireland,  yet  she  offered  Bertie  no  re- 
sponsibility in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else. 

The  inability  to  focus,  control  impulses 
and  his  hyperactivity  resurfaced  as  an 
adult.  The  Prince  continued  to  ruin  his 
health.  He  ate  enormously,  stayed  up 
all  night  playing  cards,  smoked  inces- 
santly and  drank  too  much. 

Dribbling  in  politics  and  foreign  affairs 
was  the  only  way  the  future  king  could 
wait  out  his  turn.  It  embittered  him 
that  he  had  no  formal  role  while  his 
youngest  brother,  Leopold  did  else- 
where. The  Prince  of  Wales  diplomati- 
cally accompanied  Queen  Victoria  at 
ceremonial  functions.  She  now  walked 
with  a stick  for  public  appearances, 


Portrait  of 
Lily  Langtry 
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In  December  of  1 900,  Queen  Victoria 
went  to  her  estate  in  Osborn  for  the 
last  time.  Rheumatism,  eye  disease  and 
aphasia  were  signs  that  her  strength  was 
declining.  She  was  nearly  82.  The  Prince 
was  warned  about  his  mother’s  ailing 
health.  On  January  22,  1901  the  Queen 
drew  her  last  breath.  She  had  reigned  for 
64  years...  longer  than  any  other  British 
Sovereign.  At  last  Edward  came  into  his 
inheritance. 

A Prince  No  More 

The  next  morning  Albert  Edward  was  no 
longer  Prince  of  Wales  - he  was  finally 
proclaimed  King! 

King  Edward  VII  was  nearly  60  years  old 
when  he  succeeded  his  mother  as  British 
monarch  in  1901.  Although  he  acquired 
a reputation  as  a playboy,  he  was  also  a 
noted  sportsman,  traveler  and  patron  of 
the  arts.  Edward  and  Alexandra  presided 
over  an  unconventional  social  set  that 
included  members  of  the  upper  middle 
classes  as  well  as  the  traditional  aristro- 
cracy. 


King  was  more 
modern  and  more 
in  touch  with  his 
time. 

He  disposed  of 
Osbourne,  whose 
architectural  style 
and  furnishings 
remained  a monu- 
ment to  the  taste 
of  Queen  Victoria 
and  Albert,  and 
Osbourne  was 
eventually  given 
to  navel  cadets 
for  a training 
center. 

Buckingham  Palace,  for  so  long  deserted, 
was  modernized  and  prepared  as  the 
royal  residence  in  London.  The  plumbing 
and  paintings  were  replaced  with  more 
modern  styles  and  boxes  of  Victorian 
mementos  and  a great  deal  of  furniture 
were  removed  and  stored  in  Windsor 
Castle. 


The  Coronation 

King  Edward’s  Coronation  ceremony  took 
place  August  9th,  1 901 . 

Whether  spontaneously,  or  as  a result  of 
skillful  publicity,  it  seemed  like  the  new 


Coronation  medals  of 
King  Edward  VII 
and  Queen  Victoria 


Although  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  he  had  little  experience  in  govern- 
ment, Edward  was  extremely  popular  dur- 
ing his  short  reign.  His  celebrated  tact 
and  geniality  were  recognized  by  con- 
servative and  liberal  governments,  and 
he  took  many  state  and  informal  visits 
to  Europe  and  Ireland.  He  favored,  and 
indirectly  helped  conclude,  the  changes 
of  English  policies  with  France  in  1904. 

In  domestic  politics,  Edward  leaned 
toward  the  liberals,  but  looked  apprehen- 
sively upon  the  constitutional  and  fiscal 
policies  of  Herbert  Asquith  and  David 
Lloyd  George,  fearing  that  they  would 
intensify  class  conflict. 

After  1 906,  the  king’s  last  years  were 
weighed  down  by  the  effects  of  years  of 
undisciplined  eating,  smoking  and  drink 
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ing,  obesity,  heart  disease  and  asthma 
and  he  suffered  several  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Edward 
reluctantly  became  involved  in  the 
crisis  brought  about  by  the  liberal 
government’s  (eventually  successful) 
attempt  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  was  trying  to  medi- 
ate between  the  parties  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

\ 

On  May  6,  1910,  Edward  had  a series  of 
heart  attacks,  fell  into  a coma  and  died. 
He  had  been  King  for  a little  more  than 
9 years,  but  he  was  greatly  loved  and  a 
quarter  million  people  filed  passed  the 
coffin  lying  in  state  in  Westminster  Hall. 


i Sh  Coins  of  the  ft 


Coinage  of  King  Edward  VII 


One  of  the  most 
beautiful  images  of  the 
young  Queen  Victoria 
was  on  this  “Gothic” 
Crown,  issued  in  1847, 
the  10th  anniversary 
of  her  accession  to  the 
throne. 


Gothic  Crown 
photo  from 
“Coin  Prices” 
2007  calendar 


Numerous  coins  were  struck  honoring 
both  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward. 

We  suggest  you  use  the  various  world 
catalogues  of  coins  and  the  internet  in 
your  search. 

The  coinage  of  Queen  Victoria’s  long 
reign  falls  into  3 groups  defined  by  three 
successive  portraits  - a young  portrait 
was  current  from  1 837  to  1 886;  the 
Jubilee  portrait  from  1 887  to  1 892  and 
the  older  portrait  from  1 893  to  the  end 
of  her  reign. 

King  Edward’s  coinage  commenced  in 
1902  and  continued  through  1910.  They 
are  distinct  in  that  his  head  is  uncrowned. 
The  apparent  explanation  is  though 
Queen  Victoria  died  on  January  22,  1 901 , 
Edwards  Coronation  was  not  held  until 
August  9,  1 902. 
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One  silver  Rupee 
India 
1909 


Edward  VII 
King  & Emperor 


1905  King  Edward  VII 
Sovereign  gold  coin. 
The  reverse  design 
features  St.  George 
slaying  a dragon. 

The  gold  sover- 
eign came  into 
existence  in  1 489 
under  King  Henry 
VII,  with  a value 
of  one  pound 
sterling.  The 
obverse  design 
showed  the  King 
seated  facing  on 
a throne,  from 
his  image  the 
new  coin  gained 
its  name  --  the 
sovereign. 


The  reverse  type  is  a shield  of  a large 
double  Tudor  rose.  Sovereigns  were  then 
struck  for  Henry  VIII  and  for  most  mon- 
archs  until  the  first  coinage  of  James  I in 
1 81  6,  there  was  a major  change  in  the 
British  coinage.  The  Royal  Mint  moved 
from  the  Tower  of  London  to  new  prem- 
ises on  nearby  Tower  Hill,  and  acquired 
powerful  new  steam  powered  coining 
presses  design  by  Matthew  Boultonm 
and  James  Watt.  The  reverse  design  was 


introduced  featuring  St.  George  slaying 
a dragon,  designed  by  a brilliant  young 
Italian  engraver,  Benedetto  Pistucci.  This 
beautiful  design  remains  on  the  gold 
sovereigns  today,  almost  200  years  later. 
The  specifications  have  also  remained 
unchanged  --  7.9881  grams  of  91 7 fine 
(22  kt)  gold,  22.05  mm  in  diameter. 

Production  of  the  Royal  Mint  stopped  in 
1917,  although  some  were  minted  again 
in  1 925.  The  branch  mints  continued  to 
produce  sovereigns  --  Ottawa  in  Canada 
until  1919,  Bombay  in  Indian  in  1918, 
Sydney  Australia  until  1926.  Melbourne 
and  Perth  Australia  until  1931  and  Preto- 
nia  South  Africa  until  1932. 

No  new  sovereigns  were  issued  for  cir- 
culation until  1957,  although  sovereigns 
were  also  minted  but  not  issued  for  Ed- 
ward VIII  in  1937  and  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  in  1953. 

From  1 957,  bullion  sovereigns  were  is- 
sued almost  every  year  until  1 968,  then 
not  until  1974  when  regular  production 
was  restarted.  In  1979  an  annual  proof 
version  was  issued  and  this  practice  con- 
tinues to  the  present.  In  1 989,  a spe- 
cial 500th  anniversary  commemorative 
design  was  produced.  Inspired  by  the 
very  first  gold  sovereign  of  1 489  showing 
H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II  seated  facing  on 
a throne. 

For  2002  a shield  was  used  on  the 
reverse  for  just  one  year  to  mark  the 
Queen’s  Golden  Jubilee,  and  then  the 
design  reverted  to  the  classic  St.  George 
slaying  the  dragon  by  Pistruccfi. 

Sources:  “Edward  the  Rake”  by  John  Person 
“Edward  the  Caqressere,  the  Playboy  Prince 
by  Stanley  Weintraub 
“Edward  & Alexandra”  by  Richard  Hough 
“The  Life  & Times  of  Edward  VII” 
by  Keith  Middlemas 

“Queen  Alexandra”  by  George  Battiscome 
“The  Prince  and  the  Lily” 

London  Weekend  TV  Production  videos 
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Coin  Club  Meetings 

Antioch,  IL  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  3rd  Monday  of  each  month  at 
Antioch  Library,  757  Main  St,  Antioch,  IL.  Contact:  James 
Koutsoures  847-395-0599. 

Barron  County  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  8:00  p.m.  on  the  2nd  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  the  School  Administration  Bldg.,  700  Augusta  St.,  Rice 
Lake.  Contact  Barron  County  Coin  Club,  RO.  Box  256, 
Chetek,  Wl  54728. 

Chippewa  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  1st  Thursday  of  each  month  in  base- 
ment of  Parks  Rec.  Bldg.,  1300  1st  Ave.  in  Eau  Claire. 
E-mail  54701.com/coinclub  or  PO  Box  2140  Eau  Claire, 

Wl  54702. 

Elgin  IL  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  1st  Wednesday  at  the  VFW  Post  1307, 

1601  Weld  Rd.,,  Elgin,  IL  60123.  Contact  Don  Cerny,  PO 
Box  561,  S.  Elgin,  IL  60177.  Ph.  847-888-1449. 

Fishbowl  Wooden  Nickel  Coin  Club 

Meets  the  3rd  Thursday  (April-October);  at  the  Siren  Sr. 
Center,  23943  State  Road  35,  Siren,  7:00  traders;  8:00 
business  meeting.  Contact  Gary  Schauls,  2702  150th 
St.,  Luck,  Wl  54853-3811.  Ph.  715-472-2002. 

Fond  du  Lac  Coin  Club 

Meets  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  (May  thru  Sept.)  at  the  Senior 
Center  East  2nd  Street  in  Fond  du  Lac.  Contact  Fond  du 
Lac  Coin  Club,  PO  Box  254,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903. 

Fox  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  the  1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
Prime  Time  Club,  11150  Valley  Road,  Menasha. 

Kenosha  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  1st  Thursday  of  each  month  (except 
July  & August)  at  3030  39th  Ave,  Kenosha  Contact:  Jerry 
Binsfeld  262-657-4653. 

Kettle  Moraine  Coin  & Stamp  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  2nd  Thursday  of  each  month  at  Sil- 
verbrook  Middle  School,  120  N.  Silverbrook  Drive  in  West 
Bend.  Youth  meeting  at  6:30.  Contact:  Dave  Hunsicker 
262-338-6064. 

Lake  County  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  the  1 st  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  the  War- 
ren Township  Library,  O’Plaine  Rd.,  Gurnee,  IL.  Contact: 
George  Efsen,  847-244-5160. 

Lakeland  Coin  & Stamp  Club 

Meets  at  6:45  the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  Lakeland  Senior  Center,  Woodruff,  Wl. 


Madison  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  2nd  Monday  of  each  month  at  Zimbrick 
Buick,  1601  W.  Beltline  Hwy.  at  Fish  Hatchery  intersection. 
Contact  Tom  Galway.  Phone  608-238-1722. 

Manitowoc  Coin  Club 

No  regular  monthly  meetings.  An  annual  coin  show  is  held 
in  February.  Contact  Al  Hrudka  920-775-4979. 

Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  3rd  Thursday  of  each  month  at  the 
Mayfair  Mall  Community  Room,  2500  N.  Mayfair  Road  in 
Wauwatosa  (use  #2  entrance,  east  side  of  mall).  Contact 
Bruce  Benoit,  PO  Box  210064,  Milwaukee,  53221. 

Phone:  414-282-8128. 

Nicolet  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  2nd  & 4th  Tuesday  at  Stein  Supper 
Club,  126  S.  Adams  in  Green  Bay. 

Northwoods  Stamp  & Coin  Club 

Contact  the  club  at  PO.  Box  126,  Rhinelander,  Wl  54501 . 

Ozaukee  Coin  Club 

Meets  the  2nd  Thursday  at  the  Rose  Harms  Legion  Post, 
1540  13th  Ave.  in  Grafton.  (Youth  mtg.  6:30;  General  mtg. 
7:00.  Contact  Ozaukee  Coin  Club,  PO.  Box  832,  Cedarburg, 
Wl  53012. 

Racine  Numismatic  Society 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  2nd  Thursday  at  Castlewood  Restau- 
rant in  Sturtevant  (across  street  from  Amtrack  Depot).  Con- 
tact George  Conrad  262-634-0833.  (no  July  or  Aug.  mtg). 

Rockford  Area  Coin  Club 

Contact:  Rockford  Area  Coin  Club,  c/o  Darrell  Schultz,  PO. 
Box  294,  Cherry  Valley,  IL  61016. 

Sheboygan  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  every  other  Tuesday  at  Maple  Lanes,  3107  S. 
Business  Dr.,  in  Sheboygan.  Contact  Sheboygan  Coin  Club, 
PO  Box  907,  Sheboygan,  Wl  53081. 

South  Shore  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  p.m.  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  St. 
Roman’s  Parish  Office,  1710  W.  Bolivar  Ave.  in  Milwaukee. 
Contact  Walter  Weis  414-384-7966. 

Waukesha  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  p.m.  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  each  month 
at  the  Waukesha  Salvation  Army  offices  at  445  Madison 
St.,  Waukesha.  Contact  Forrest  Schumacher,  2300  Avalon 
Drive,  Waukesha,  Wl  53186.  Ph:  262-542-5990 

Wisconsin  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  1st  & 3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
the  Liberty  Bell  Coin  Investments,  130  N.  3rd  Ave.,  Wausau. 
Contact  Thad  Streeter,  715-355-5437.  (June,  July,  Aug.  mtg 
3rd  Tue.) 
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Voecks  ’ 

FOX  VALLEY  COIN 

Distributor  for  Whitman  Coin  Products 

Wholesale  / Retail  / Mail  Order 

or-  DIAMONDS,  etc. 

Chief  Coin  & Supply  Co. 

TTi  1 03  East  Kimberly  A venue 

Buy  / Sell/  Trade 

/ ^ ^ Kimberiy,  Wisconsin  54136-1402 

U.S.,  Canadian  & World  Coins 
Tokens  / New  & Used  Coin  Supplies 

E-mail:  fitz@foxvcoin  920-731-5451 

PO  Box  254  Rand>  Miller 

ru  o°  „ _ Phone  920-231-6161 

FAX  920-788-3792 

Oshkosh,  W,  54903-0254  “0.231.6122 

53%~:  ' 


Heads  or  Tails  You  Win  With 


American 

Rarities 

We  Pay  Top  Dollar 
For  Your 
Coin  Collections 


The  Nation  s # 1 Rare  Coin  Buyer 

Cali  Toll  Free  800-622-5680 

P.O.  Box  11277 
Boulder,  CO  80301 

Coin  Collections  Wanted 

Large  and  Small 

We’ll  buy  almost  anything  and  will  make  you  a 
serious  offer.  We  travel. 

Get  your  Free  Information  Packet. 

Call  800-622-5680  or  write  American  Rarities, 
PO  Box  11277  Boulder  CO  80301 

ANA  Member  R-161237 
www.americanrarities.com. 


Gary’s 

Coins  & Stamps 

Buy  - Sell  - Trade  - Appraisals 

(Single  items  or  complete  collections) 


Gary  Rosencrans  „ „ DCl jin*  . 

P.O.  Box  31  210  West  Grand  Ave. 

715-421-0822  Wlsconsm  Rapjds,  Wl  54495-0031 


JIM’s  COINS 


Major  buyers  of  all  coins  and  bullion. 
Specializing  in  RARE  COINS, 
mint  ERRORS  and  OLD  RED/BLUE  books. 

Auction  download: 
www.jirnscoins.net 

Full  service  coin  store  in  Madison,  WL 
Lower  Level,  Hilldale  Mall. 

(608)  233-21  18 
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NOW 

OSSicers 

\ 


Numismatists  of  Wisconsin 

Holds  Life  Memberships  in 
American  Numismatic  Association 
and 

Central  States  Numismatic  Society 


President 

Vice  President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

NOW  News  Editor 

Past  President 

Historian 


Thad  Streeter 
Fred  Borgmann 
Bill  Oldenburg 
Ron  Calkins 
Phyllis  Calkins 
Bill  Brandimore 
Gene  Johnson 


Board  of  Governors  (terms  begin  with  the  NOW  Show) 


2005  thru  2007 

2006  thru  2008 

2007  thru  2009 

Ad  Rates 

Single 

4/Yr 

Cliff  Mishler 

Bruce  Benoit 

Tom  Casper 

Business  card 

$ 6 

$20 

Bill  Brandimore 

Lee  Hartz 

Myles  Fenske- 

1 /4  page 

$10 

$35 

RuthAnn  Phillips 

Hank  Theole 

Tom  Galway 

1/2  page 

$18 

$60 

Leon  Saryan 

Bob  VanRyzin 

Mike  Tramte 

Full  page 

$30 

$100 

Numismatists  of  Wisconsin 

Membership  Application 

No. 

Name Business  Name 

Address 

Street  City  State  Zip 

Phone  No. E-Mail  address 

New  Member  $10  Renewed  Membership  $10  Life  Membership  $150 

Coin  Club  Membership  $10 

Coin  Club  Address 


Send  $10  dues  and  application  to: 
NOW,  PO  Box  155,  Mazomanie,  Wl  53560 
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Please  send  information  on  your  upcoming  show  to  the  NOW  News  Editor,  PO  Box 
155,  Mazomanie,  WI  53560.  Include  name  of  club,  location  of  show,  dates,  hours, 
number  of  tables  and  your  show/bourse  chairman’s  name,  address  and  phone. 


March  4, 2007  - NOW 

Madison  Coin  Club  will  host  NOW’s  47th  Annual 
Show  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  706  Nolan  Drive, 

Madison.  Hours:  9-4:30  p.m.  50  tables.  Show  Chm. 

Josh  Moran.  Ph:  608-836-1777. 

March  8-11, 2007  - Rosemont,  IL 

Chicago  Paper  Money  Expo  at  Crowne  Plaza  Chicago 
O’Hare,  5440  N.  River  Rd.,  Rosemont,  IL.  Contact 
Kevin  Foley  414-421-3484. 

March  11, 2007  - Brookfield 

Waukesha  Coin  Club’s  38th  Annual  Coin  Show  at 
American  Legion  Hall,  3245  N.  124th  St.  Brookfield. 
Contact  Waukesha  Coin  Club  262-542-5990. 

March  16-18, 2007  - ANA 

ANA  National  Money  Show  at  Charlotte  Convention 
Center,  Charlotte,  NC.  Contact  ANA  Convention  Dept. 
719-632-2646. 

March  16-18,  2007  - Brooklyn  Center,  MN 

Northwest  Coin  Club’s  Annual  Show  at  Earle  Brown 
Heritage  Center,  6155  Earle  Brown  Drive,  Brooklyn 
Center,  MN.  Contact  Lee  Quast  314-276-1162. 

March  23-25, 2007  - Baltimore  MD 

Baltimire  Coin  & Currency  Convention  at  Baltimore 
Convention  Center,  1 W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  MD. 
Contact  Dave  Crenshaw,  Whitman  Publishing  404-214- 
4373  or  visit  website  WhitmanExpo.com. 

March  25,  2007  - Gurnee,  IL 

Lake  County  Coin  Club’s  Annual  Spring  Show  at 
Warren  Township  High  School,  500  N.  O’Plaine  Rd., 
Gurnee,  IL.  Hours:  9-3  p.m.  35  tables.  Bourse  Chm. 
George  Efsen.  Phone:  847-244-5160. 

March  29-31,  2007  - Milwaukee 

South  Shore  Coin  Club’s  43rd  Annual  Show  at  the  Four 
Points  Sheridan,  4747  S.  Howell.  Contact  Walter  Weis 
414-384-7966. 


April  1, 2007  - Appleton 

Fox  Valley  Coin  Club’s  52nd  Annual  Spring  Coin 
Show  at  Wave  Bar  & Ballroom,  2350  N.  Casaloma  Dr. 
(near  Fox  Cities  Stadium),  Appleton.  Hours  9-4  p.m. 
40  Dealer  tables.  Contact  James  Bayer,  P.O.  Box 
1981,  Appleton,  WI  54912.  Phone  920-739-1089. 

April  1, 2007  - Milan,  IL 

Quad  City  Coin  Club’s  Annual  Spring  Show  at  Milan 
Community  Center,  Camden  Park,  US  Route  67,  Mi- 
lan, IL.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  Bourse  Chm.  John  Brixey, 
309-788-8726. 

April  22, 2007  - Wausau 

Wisconsin  Valley  Coin  Show  at  the  Park  Inn,  2101  N. 
Mountain  Rd.,  Wausau.  Hours:  9-5  p.m.  45  tables. 
Show  Chm.  Thad  Streeter,  5002  Tanya  St.,  Shofield, 
WI  54476.  Ph.  715-355-5437. 

April  26-29, 2007  - Rosemont,  IL 

32nd  Chicago  International  Coin  Fair  at  Crowne 
Plaza,  Chicago  O’Hare,  5440  N.  River  Rd.,  Rosemont, 
IL.  Contact  Kevin  Foley  414-421-3484. 

May  6, 2007  - Green  Bay 

Nicolet  Coin  Club’s  Spring  Coin  Show  at  Comfort 
Suites/Rock  Garden,  1951  Bond  Street,  Green  Bay. 
Hours:  9-4  p.m.  39  tables.  Bourse  Chm.  Roger  Bohn, 
1345  Ponderosa  Ave.,  Green  Bay,  WI  54313.  Phone: 
920-499-7035. 

May  9-12, 2007  - Central  States 

CSNS  68th  Anniversary  Convention  at  America’s 
Center,  701  Convention  Plaza,  St.  Louis,  MO. 

Contact  Jerry  Lebo  574-753-2489. 

May  12, 2007  - Sheboygan  Falls 

Sheboygan  Coin  & Stamp  Show  at  the  Municipal 
Hall,  375  Buffalo  Street,  Sheboygan  Falls,  WI.  Hours 
9-4  pm;  44  tables  (36  numismatic).  Contact 
Ed  Rautmann,  PO  Box  907,  Sheboygan,  WI  53082. 
Phone:  920-893-5874. 

June  9, 2007  - Rice  Lake 

Barron  County  Coin  Show  at  Cedar  Mall,  2900  S. 
Main  St.,  Rice  I^ke.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  Bourse  Chair: 
Sue  Peterson,  PO  Box  362,  Rice  Lake,  WI  54868. 
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June  21-24, 2007  - Rosemont,  IL 

26th  Annual  MidAmerica  Coin  Expo  at  Donald  E. 
Stephens  Convention  Center.  Contact  Kevin  Foley 
414-421-3484. 

June  29- July  1, 2007  - Baltimore  MD 

Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Convention  at  Baltimore 
Convention  Center,  1 W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  MD. 

August  8-12, 2007  - ANA 

American  Numismatic  Association’s  1 16th  Anniversary 
Convention  at  Hilton  City  Center  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Contact  ANA  Convention  Dept.  719-632-2646. 

August  19, 2007  - Fond  du  Lac 

Fond  du  Lac  Coin  Show  at  Holiday,  625  W.  Rolling 
Meadows  Dr.,  Fond  du  Lac.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  Bourse 
Chm.  Randy  Miller  920-23 1-6161. 

August  26, 2007  - Pleasant  Prairie 

Third  Annual  Gateway  to  Wisconsin  Coin  Show  at 
Radisson  Hotel  & Conference  Center,  Pleasant  Prairie, 
Kenosha  South,  11800  108th  Street  (just  east  off  Inter- 
state 94  and  south  of  Hwy.  165.).  Hours:  9-3  p.m.,  40 
tables.  Contact  Jerry  Binsfeld  262-657-4653  days. 

September  6-9, 2007  - ILNA 

Illinois  Numismatic  Assoc.  48th  Annual  Fall  Show 
at  Park  Place  Banquet  Hall,  6200  Joliet  Rd.,  Chicago 
(Countryside)  IL.  Contact  Frank  Zapushek  309-662- 
6159. 

September  16, 2007  - Rockford,  IL 

Rockford  Area  Coin  Show. 

October  7, 2007  - Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society’s  72nd  coin  show  at 
the  American  Surb  Memorial  Hall,  5 101  W.  Oklahoma 
Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  64  Tables. 

Bourse  Chm.  Dave  Hunsicker,  248  S.  7th  Ave.  West 
Bend,  WI  53095-3221.  Phone  262-338-6064. 

October  28. 2007  - Elgin,  IL 

Elgin  Coin  Club’s  Annual  Show  at  V.F.W.  Post  1307, 
1601  Weld  Rd.,  Elgin,  IL.  Hours:  9-3  p.m.  32  tables; 
Y.N.  auction  at  1:00;  door  prizes  & raffle  prizes. 
General  Chm.  Don  Cemy,  PO  Box  561 , So.  Elgin,  IL 
60177.  Ph.  1-847-888-1449 

November  3, 2007  - Kenosha 

Kenosha  Coin  Club’s  50th  annual  coin  show  at  the 
Union  Club,  3030  39th  Ave.  (1  mile  north  of  Bradford 


High  School),  Kenosha,  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  35  tables. 

Gen. Chm.  Dick  Roskres  262-554-0540  evenings  or 
Bourse  Chm.  Jerry  Binsfeld  262-657-4653  days. 

November  14-17, 2007  - St.  Louis,  MO 

22nd  Annual  National  & World  Paper  Money  Conven- 
tion, St.  Louis  Airport  Hilton  Hotel.  Contact  Kevin 
Foley  414-421-3484. 

November  23-25, 2007  - Dearborn,  MI 

Michigan  State  Numismatic  Society’s  52nd  Anniversary 
Thanksgiving  Convention  at  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  1 
Fairlane  Dr.  Contact:  Don  Charters  734-721-4991 . 

February  17, 2008  - Oshkosh 

Wisconsin  Coin  Expos  LLC’s  25th  Anniversary  Coin 
at  Oshkosh  Convention  Center,  Two  North  Main  St., 
Oshkosh.  Contact  Randy  Miller,  Box  254,  Oshkosh,  WI 
54903.  Ph.920-231-6161. 

February  24, 2008  - Racine 

Racine  Numismatic  Society’s  70th  Annual  Coin  Show 
at  South  Hills  Country  Club,  3047  Hwy.  41/94,  Franks- 
ville,  WI.  Hours:  8:30-3  p.m.  41  tables.  Gen.  Chm. 
Dick  Roskres  at  262-554-0540  (evenings);  Bourse  Chm. 
Jerry  Binsfeld,  262-657-4653  (days). 

March  7-9, 2008  - ANA 

American  Numismatic  Association’s  “National  Money 
Show  in  Phoenix,  AZ.  Contact  ANA  Convention  Dept. 
719-632-2646. 

April  3-5, 2008  - Milwaukee 

South  Shore  Coin  Club’s  44th  Annual  Show  at  Four 
Points  Sheraton-Airport,  Milwaukee.  Contact  Walter 
Weis  414-384-7966. 

April  16-19, 2008  - Rosemont,  IL 

Central  States  69th  Anniversary  Convention  at  Donald 
Stephens  Convention  Center.  Bourse  Chm.  Jerry  Lebo 
574-753-2489. 

May  19-20, 2008  - NOW 

NOW  48th  Anniversary  Show  at  Iola,  WI. 

July  30-Aug3, 2008  - ANA 

1 17th  Anniversary  American  Numismatic  Assoc.  Con- 
vention in  Baltimore,  MD.  Contact  ANA  convention 
Dept.  719-632-2646. 
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Address  Service  Requested 
Ron  Calkins 
NOW  Treasurer 
P.O.  Box  155 
Mazomanie,  Wl  53560 
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Madison  Coin  Club’s  75th  Anniversary 
& NOW  Coin  Show  -■ 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Madison 
March  4, 2007 


